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CERVANTES IN THE UNITED STATES 


EORGE TICKNOR, in his History of Spanish Literature 
(1849), claimed that Don Quizote has had a fame, as the result 
of translation and imitation, “enjoyed by no other author of modern 
times.” ! The present survey attempts to trace that fame in the Uni- 
ted States, in the hope of adding something to our understanding of 
the rise of a literary consciousness in the new country, through the 
periods we often characterize as neo-classic, romantic, and realistic. 
Does the literature of these three periods reveal a unanimity or 
divergence of critical opinion of Cervantes? Is there a change in 
the conception of his work by his imitators? Does the attitude 
toward Don Quixote in these periods suggest any typical or ideal 
norms with which we may reenforce or modify our characterization 
of the successive stages of American literary history? A valid 
graph of the literary metabolism, so to speak, of an age should be 
capable of construction by examining its responses to a great world 
classic. 


I 


Cervantes allusions in colonial America are far to seek. Tt seems 
obvious that in the New England theocracy a work of fiction, by a 
Catholic and a Spaniard, satirical of an unknown literary style, could 
have little vogue. Latin authors, Church fathers, and religious 
controversialists meagerly supplemented the one Book. The 
average citizen knew almost nothing about English secular litera- 
ture.2, Not until the newspapers of the eighteenth century began 
the wholesale reprinting of the Spectator and Dryden and Pope did 
belles-lettres make any kind of impression except among the very 
few. One might guess that first acquaintance with Cervantes came 


1 Vol. III, p. 422. 
* See Elizabeth C. Cook, Literary Influences in Colonial Newspapers, 1704- 
1750, New York, 1912, p. 2. 
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from these newspapers by way of Hudibras,* The Spectator, A Tale 
of a Tub,’ and The Dunciad.* Only gradually were the books 
themselves available, and Motteux’s translation of Don Quizote 
was not published until 1700.’ 

In 1752, in England, appeared a novel, The Female Quixote, by 
Charlotte Lennox.* The book is a well-conceived satire of much of 
the sentimentalism Miss Lennox herself exploited in her other novels. 
In an age of heroines in fiction it is fitting that a novel should be 
written in which the sex of the quixotic protagonist is shifted from a 
gentleman deluded by too-long pouring over Ariosto and the extrav- 
agant Spanish romances of knight-errantry to a handsome and 
charming young woman of position and leisure similarly deluded by 
the reading of the preciously artificial court romances of Mme. 
Scudery and others of the seventeenth centry French school. The 
device was continued in Miss Tenney’s satire of eighteenth century 
sentimental novels and novel readers, and in Barrett’s Heroine, 
1815, which took similar liberties with the sentimental and Gothic 
romance. 

Arabella, the female Quixote, sheltered from the world, is the 
beautiful and orphaned heiress of a fortune, and like Don Quixote 
possessed of wit and sense in all but this her one foible: she believes 
her romances are true histories, and the real world full of true 
knights schooled in the artificial code of love which makes them 
perennial slaves of the mistresses they distantly worship and serve 
with incredible deeds. Like the Spanish knight, she has her serving 
woman, Lucy, who is akin to, if not as humorous as, the realist 

* For Hudibras in America, see Edward A. Richards, Hudibras in the Burlesque 
Tradition, New York, 1937, pp. 105-118. 

‘For Cervantes in Tatler and Spectator, see Tatler No. 252 (Cervantes’ 
“delicacy of humor’’), and Spectator, Nos. 249 (mean persons as heroes), 288, 466 
(the effect of Don Quixote on romances), and 525. 

5 See Herbert Davis, ed., A Tale of a Tub, etc., Oxford, 1939, p. 124. 

* Cervantes is referred to in Dunciad (A), I, 19 (1729 variorum edition), and 
(B), I, 21: (1743) “Cervantes’ serious air.” Pope knew Don Quizote as early as 
1711. See Poems of Alexander Pope, Twickenham Edition, IT, 211, note 9. 

7 See Edward Knowles, Four Articles on Don Quixote in England, New York, 
1941, demonstrating the scanty and confused nature of information about Don 


Quizote in seventeenth century England, and the small impression made by 
Shelton’s translations, 1612, 1620. 

* Perhaps the authoress cannot justifiably be considered the first American 
novelist, although she was born in New York in 1720, the daughter of the lieuten- 
ant-governor of that colony. She removed to England in 1735, and enjoyed 
considerable reputation as a sentimental novelist in the vein of Richardson. Two 
of her novels, The Life of Harriot Stuart (1750) and Euphemia (1790), have an 
American setting. 
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Sancho Panza. Arabella is loved by her cousin Glanville, who comes 
to understand her romantic illusions, is patient and devoted, but 
despairing. Although she can not help returning his affection, he 
is a constant disappointment to her, for he neither acts like a “hero” 
nor shows any interest in learning to become one. The mild villain 
of the piece is Sir George Bellmour, a baronet, who almost wins. 
Arabella by playing on her weakness for romances. It is his mock- 
heroic recital of his own supposed adventures, utterly absurd to all 
but the gullible Arabella, which furnishes the author her best op- 
portunity for satire. 

The author has not only used much of the machinery of Cer- 
vantes in a story the adventures of which are created by the myth- 
making, idealistic propensities of the central character and projected 
against the common-sense world of her associates, but she has also 
captured something of the essentially undidactic, good-humored 
detachment of the greater writer. The conclusion of the story is 
unfortunately weakened by the too sudden and too easy recovery 
of the heroine from her ridiculous vagaries through her conversion 
by a minister who uses no arguments which have not been already 
advanced by her lover, Glanville. But the novel is a not unworthy 
monument to the validity of Cervantes’ satire in another age. 
Manners and vogues change, but human nature is always capable 
and willing to believe in its own dreams, particularly if they be 
romantically and irrationally idealistic.® 

Tabitha Tenney (1762-1837) was the author of one novel, 
Female Quizotism, 1801.'° Duyckinck says, 


This is one of the numerous literary progeny of Cervantes’ immortal 
satire. It resembles in one respect more clearly its original than most of 
its family, turning like Don Quizote on the evils of reading romances. In 
place, however, of the lean-vizored [sic] Don we have a blooming, 
delicate young lady." 


In this account Duyckinck mistakes one of the essential character- 
istics of this novel, for the heroine is neither blooming nor young, 


® How widely this novel by an American “expatriot” was read in this country 
it is probably impossible to ascertain. Hugh Gaine advertised it among a new 
shipment from England in the Mercury for October 30, 1780. See P. L. Ford, ed., 
The Journal of Hugh Gaine, Printer, 2 vols., New York, 1902, p. 205. 

10 Female Quizotism: Exhibited in the Romantic Opinions and Extravagant 
Adventures of Dorcasina Sheldon, Second Edition, Newburyport, Mass., 1808, 
and Third Edition, Boston, 1829, 2 vols., the earliest edition Duyckinck could 
find. See Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature, 1856, I, 504-506. 

1 Duyckinck, Jbid., p. 504. 
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but a “middling kind of person,” as the author goes to some pains 
to point out." Indeed Dorcasina, a much closer counterpart of 
Don Quixote than Arabella of The Female Quixote or Cherubina of 
The Heroine, is at first sight well beyond the normal marrying age, 
and in her last episode is an old, wrinkled, toothless hopeful in her 
sixties. No man ever loved her for her looks; several successfully 
hid their physical antipathies in the hope of securing her estate. 
In a story satirical of the eighteenth century sentimental school of 
Richardson,“ Dorcas Sheldon changes her name to Dorcasina and 
refuses a solid but too business-like suitor in order to pursue through 
two volumes her ridiculously romantic ideal of a passionate lover. 
Her confidante is a “sturdy, sensible, country-bred waiting maid, 
Betty, a female Sancho Panza,” “ who suffers many indignities in 
the comedy of errors inevitably the result of her mistress’ blind 
singleness of mind. Like Sancho, too, she is often lectured for her 
common-sense attitudes, as for instance when she has the temerity to 
question the wisdom of her aging mistress’ taking for granted the 
love of a young soldier of twenty-four: 


What a foolish mortal you are, Betty! But when I consider your total 
ignorance of these delicate matters, I cannot find in my heart to be angry 
with you. Who, pray, ever read or heard of a few years, one way or the 
other, being an insurmountable obstacle, when the passion was sincere? * 


Dorcasina herself, ‘‘an enamored Dulcinea,” 


is possessed of an amiable disposition, and an excellent heart; and, on 
every subject but one, her understanding is strong, and her judgment 
good;** . . . but having that propensity so common to youth, to peruse 
every novel she could lay hands on, and unfortunately obtaining as many 
as she wished, her head has been for many years, completely turned; and 
she has been by turns the dupe of knaves and fools.” 


Her father at one time hoped to cure her of folly by burning all her 
books, an unavailing idea straight out of the pages of Don Quizote. 
The best scenes in the book are those in which, in an attempt to 


12 1808 (second) edition, I, 6. 

% Dorcasina names the baby daughter of a neighbor “Harriet Caroline 
Clementina” from Sir Joseph Grandison; and O’Connor, a villainous suitor, is 
reminiscent of Lovelace in Clarissa Harlowe. See R. E. Watters, Richardson in 
America, University of Wisconsin dissertation, 1939. 

4 Duyckinck, op. cit., 504. 

%TI, 5. The parallel of servants is heightened by Betty’s malapropisms. 
See, for example, I, 145. 

6 In this she is like Arabella, Cherubina, and Don Quixote himself. 

TI, 37-38, 
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prevent a disastrous match between Dorcasina and her hired man, 
Miss Stanley in the guise of a soldier makes violent love to the 
romantic old lady, and is the more successful the more she burles- 
ques it, for, ironically, a burlesque of love is Dorcasina’s ideal. 


The man to whom I unite myself in marriage, must first behold me, and 
at a glance be transfixed to the heart, and I too sir, must conceive at the 
same time a violent passion for him. In short, our love must be sudden, 
ardent, violent, and mutual. Matches made upon this foundation can 
alone be productive of lasting felicity.” 


The novel is thoroughly American in setting and characters, al- 
though the novels satirized are English. The extent to which the 
heroine insists upon going in self-delusion, the contrast between 
imagination and the senses in mistress and servant,!* the absence of 
heavy moralizing, and the numerous.examples of direct parallels of 
action, attitude, and expression make Female Quizotism an engaging 
imitation of the Spanish classic.”° 

Don Quixote is, at least in original conception, a satire of an 
extreme literary vogue. The typical eighteenth century sentimental 
novel shifts the emphasis from hero to heroine. Female Quixotism 
is a close imitation of the original and recurring theme of Cervantes’ 
satire, with changes dictated by the age and the literary excesses 
Miss Tenney found ready-made for her adaptation. Her novel 
gains in unity and concentration what it loses in scope. A decade 
before she published her story, another one-novel author had begun 
his own Don Quixote in America, and had continued on a much 
grander scale. Modern Chivalry," by Hugh Henry Brackenridge 
(1748-1816), concerns itself not with the evils of the reading of 
sentimental novels by susceptible maiden ladies but with the entire 
complex of society in the new country, politics and political theory, 
education, social problems, science, the frontier, religion, foreign 
influences, literary style. His subject is as broad as the human 
nature which he admired if properly disciplined, and feared if 
allowed free rein. The novel’s broad scope and loose structure 


18 TI, 66. Note the different extremes of absurdity in the courtly, delaying 
tactics approved by Arabella, and the middle class ardor and directness demanded 
by Dorcasina. 

19 Tt might be pointed out that Sancho, too, has his dream of an island to 
govern, and Betty mistakes the intentions of a man much above her station. 

2° Both also have a parody of the “O Dea Certe” theme. See I, 25. 

The book appeared in installments in 1792, 1793, 1797, 1804, 1805, and 
1815. All references will be to the edition prepared in 1937 by Claude M. New- 
lin for the American Fiction Series. 
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make it less a novel and more a chain of incidents strung on a critical 
discourse of many strands. 

The title and the two chief characters are obviously adapted 
from Cervantes to fit the author’s scheme. Captain Farrago and 
his servant Teague Oregan set out on their adventures with no 
romantic purpose to win honor or rule islands but to observe the 
customs and actions of the citizens of the new republic. Captain 
Farrago is not a Don Quixote. In spite of occasional lapses from 
reasonableness in situations created by a loose plot, he represents 
the author’s human norm, if not the author himself. Sancho 
Panza gradually assumes more importance and prominence in 
Cervantes’ narrative; in Modern Chivalry Teague, the Irish “bog- 
trotter,”” while he has Sancho’s appetites and is governed by his 
five senses, from the very beginning is the imaginative Irishman 
ambitious for position and easily led into absurdity. Thus the 
situation is somewhat reversed: the servant is quixotic, and the 
master a judicial devotee of reason and common sense. Teague 
represents the unenlightened and impetuous many; the Captain 
represents the rational few. There is no Dulcinea in the book, but 
several Maritornes’. Teague aspires to a station beyond his cap- 
acities and education and is forever by way of becoming a legislator, 
a lawyer, judge, government official, or editor. His quixotism is 
incurable, but not more so than that of the democratic populace 
who are on most occasions eager to elevate him to the eminence he 
so brashly desires. 

The specific references in Modern Chivalry to its great model are 
numerous, and in several instances offer the key to the entire work.” 
In Part I, Volume ITI (1793), Brackenridge works into his narrative 
long passages in poor Hudibrastic verse.* The most notable 
passage * is a poem on the Cincinnati, a Federalistic organization of 

2 We can quickly pass over incidental allusions such as the physical resemb- 
lance of Farrago’s horse to Rosinante; the ironical denial by the author of satirical 
intent such as may be found in his favorite authors, Butler, Cervantes, Rabelais, 
and Swift; the devices by which Brackenridge, like Cervantes, seeks to achieve 


verisimilitude; the reference to Sancho insulting the two by braying like an ass; 
the temporary substitution of a new servant squire; and the use of the word 
“dulcinea.” 

*% The author’s original plan was to write his narrative, to be called The 
Modern Chevalier, in Hudibrastics. He wisely recognized his incapacity for 
successful verse as well as the limitations of such an outmoded device, and shifted 
to the more congenial medium of prose in imitation of Rabelais, Cervantes, Swift, 
and Fielding. The obvious relationship of Butler’s Hudibras to Don Quizote 
needs no comment here. 

* Pp. 173-194. 
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Revolutionary War veterans (officers) intent on preserving aristo- 
cratic class distinctions. These lines are interestingly typical of 
Brackenridge’s characteristic satire of both sides of a question. He 
was a democrat who opposed tyranny in any form; jealously guard- 
ing against the extremes of liberty without law as well as the 
privilege of the few. His use of Cervantes is in defense of the 
chivalry which fearlessly opposes erroneous popular opinion, “false 
notions of the right,”’ with the truth, 


Whether the monster of the hour, 
Be anarchy or other power 

In shape of mob, or demagogue 
Which is another name for rogue. 


These are the windmills against which the modern knight must tilt. 
The implication, of course, is that they are equally impossible to 
subdue by those who would “restore the days of yore,” but the fight 
is important to preserve the balance. The goal is neither the old 
aristocracy nor the new mobocracy, but an enlightened republican 
government, the golden mean. 

This quest of the golden mean is what Brackenridge really 
means by “Modern Chivalry.” Quixotism may in truth be the 
quality of extremes of religious enthusiasm and denominationalism, 
the absurdities of the scientists and “word-catchers” “ in their 
excessive pursuit of trivia. But he who prefers general Christianity 
to sectarianism, the philosophy of great objects to the pursuit of 
butterflies, the “just taste for the leading beauties” to the criticisms 
of a mere grammarian, is “called the modern Don Quixotte,” in an 
age when the golden mean is eccentricity. 

Brackenridge cannot resist emphasizing the moral of Don 
Quizote, instead of allowing the narrative absurdities to speak for 
themselves. He creates occasions for didacticism, a vice skillfully 
avoided by Cervantes, and concealed by Fielding in his interspersed - 
philosophical chapters which are the models for Brackenridge’s 
“Observations.”” He draws object lessons from Don Quizote itself 
in two passages which not only furnish the key to Modern Chivalry 
but also Brackenridge’s attitude toward Cervantes’ art. The 


Captain is speaking in an attempt to prevent Teague’s elevation to 
the bench: 


The abuse of power leads to the loss of it. No party in a government, can 
exist long, but by moderation and wisdom. The duration of power, will 


% Pp. 256-257. The expression is from Pope’s Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, line 
166. 
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always be in proportion to the descrete use of it. I am shocked at your 
indiscretion. Have not some of you read Don Quixotte? In the cap- 
acity of judge, Sancho Panza made some shrewd decisions; or rather 
Cervantes made them for him; for, I doubt much whether Sancho ever 
made one of them. But who is there of you, wili make decisions for 
Teague? . . . You will make pretty work of it with Teague for a judge. 
It may be according to the light of nature; but not according to the law of 
nature that he will judge.* 


It is clear to Brackenridge that Sancho Panza’s elevation was in- 
tended as a farce; farce should not be transferred from the pages of 
a book to practice in America. Teague himself is made to take up 
the burden of argument from Don Quixote in a passage which ex- 
plains Brackenridge’s purpose in burlesque of the excesses of democ- 
racy: Amazingly perspicuous in his understanding of the levels of 
high and low burlesque, Teague shows that the one ridicules the 
pretentions of the uneducated masses, the other the pretentions of 
the arrogant classes. The mean is “the balance of the powers.’’ ”’ 

In defending the Constitution against the encroachments of the 
despotism of too much liberty, the Captain condemns Jefferson for 
his too high opinion of the people and natural goodness, and accuses 
the people of being “the Don Quixottes in this respect,” in their 


unreasonable desire for change for its own sake.** Yet, if Don 
Quizote is explored for its “excellent moral sentiments,’’ Bracken- 
ridge would not have us overlook its value as sheer entertainment, 
in which province it again stands as his model for Modern Chivalry. 


Have those authors done nothing for the world, whose works would seem 
to have had no other object but to amuse? In low health; after the 
fatigue of great mental exertion on solid disquisitions; in pain of mind, 
from disappointed passions; or broken with the sensibilities of sympathy, 
and affection; it is a relief to try not to think; and this is attainable, in 
some degree; by light reading. Under sensations of this kind, I have had 
recourse more than once to Don Quixotte; . . . Even in health, and with 
a flow of spirits, from prosperous affairs, it diversifies enjoyments, and 
adds to that happiness of which the mind is capable. I trust, therefore, 
that the gravest persons, will not be of opinion that I ought to be put out 
of the church, for any appearance of levity, which this work may seem to 
carry with it.” 


%* Pp. 389-390. Brackenridge, himself a lawyer and judge, defender of the 
Constitution and government by laws, believed that education was absolutely 
essential as a prerequisite to office. 

27 P. 507. 

2% P. 783. 

2° Pp. 405-406. 
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Here, is the neo-classic ideal of pleasurable instruction. The wise 
man cries, ‘A plague on both your houses,” and observes a certain 
amount of detachment amidst his awareness of the laminated and 
many-sided ironies inherent in human nature and the society it 
fumbles to create. And so Brackenridge, turning Don Quixote to 
his own purposes in characterizing a quarter-century of American 
life, succeeds in preserving the spirit of Cervantes in his picture of 
the human comedy.*® 

Cervantes appeared frequently on the American stage during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Fielding’s Don Quixote in 
England (1733), in which Thomas Hallam and Charles Macklin had 
appeared at the Haymarket in London in 1734, was produced by 
Douglas’ company at the Southwark Theatre in Philadelphia, May 
21, 1766, with Lewis Hallam and Morris in the principal roles.™ 
The Padlock, by Isaac Bickerstaffe, a highly successful comic operaal 
based upon the novel, El Celoso Extremefio, by Cervantes,” had 
performances in this country almost every season from 1769, a year 
after its first production in England, to 1800. It ran in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston before the Revolution; and in Balti- 
more, Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and Newport from 1782 on 
it regularly formed part of the repertoire of the Old American 
Company as its ‘‘most successful farce.” * William Dunlap con- 
tinued to produce The Padlock after he assumed the managerial 
duties of the Old American Company.* A “spectacular” farce 


% John Witherspoon (1723-1794), president of Princeton after 1768, and dur- 
ing the student days of Freneau, Brackenridge, and Madison, in his famous 
“Lectures on Eloquence” placed Cervantes above Homer (The Battle of the Mice 
and Frogs), Lucian, Fontanelle [sic], and Boileau in the qualities of wit and irony. 
“None ever exceeded Cervantes, the celebrated author of Don Quixotte. That 
piece is highly entertaining to an English reader, under two great disadvantages. 
One is, its being translated into another language [wit being the most difficult of 
translation]. . . . The other . . . is, its being written in ridicule of a character 
that now no more exists; so that we have not the opportunity of comparing the 
copy with the original.” See Works, 1800-1801, III, 462. This is keen, sym- 
pathetic, and knowing comment from an orthodox Scottish Presbyterian (he came 
to America at the age of forty-five) who on other occasions attacked “entertain- 
ment,” particularly the stage. One wonders if one of his predecessors, the novel- 
reading Jonathan Edwards, was also appreciative of Cervantes’ wit. (See S. E. 
Dwight, Life of President Edwards, n.p., 1803, p. 601.) 

*t It was probably played again in New York in 1804. See Odell, Annals of 
the New York Stage, I1, 204-205. For an account of the first performance see 
George Seilhamer, History of the American Theatre, I, 155. 

See J. R. Spell, “Hispanic Contributions to the Early Theatre in Phila- 
delphia,” Hispanic Review, 1941, IX, 193. 

% Seilhamer, op. cit., II, 80. 

* Ibid., II, 287. 
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pantomime version of Don Quixote seems to have been a popular 
feature of circus performances for fifty years during the early part 
of the nineteenth century.* 


There are enough scattered allusions to Don Quizote in the early 
years of American independence to support the conclusion that the 
knight and his squire were well-known, at least in general outline, 
by most writers of the time. In the autumn of 1780 Philip Freneau, 
having but recently finished his most violent and bitterly personal 
attack on the British in ‘“The Prison Ship,’’ made a beginning, at 
least, on a play entitled The Spy, inspired by the treason of Arnold 
and the capture of Major André on September 23 of that year. In 
the fragment of the play now in print is a song which Freneau printed 
separately as “The English Quixote of 1778; or, Modern Idolatry” 
in his 1786 volume. It is the burlesqued hymn of hate of a warrior, 
who, when “honour calls,” swears allegiance to George III, and 
promises to bathe his sword in the blood of the rebels. In the 1809 
volume Freneau added an epilogue reenforcing the quixotic nature 
of the British in worshipping objects “yourselves did rear.” * 

In The Echo, No. XI (February 25, 1793) appear these lines: 


Move on brave sir,” in Quixote state advance, 

Rear your strong shield, and shake your magic lance, 
At your approach alarm’d, that Giant old, 

Proud Speculation, trembles in his hold; * 


% Odell, op. cit., lists such performances in New York in 1809, 1810, 1811, 
1813, 1818, 1822, 1826-27-28, 1838, 1844, and 1868. In 1881 and 1882 a Don 
Quizote operetta in German was produced by two companies in New York (see 
Odell, op. cit., XI, 503, and XII, 64). Smith and de Koven’s operatic version of 
Don Quizote was sung for an entire week in Boston in 1889. Eugene Tompkins, 
History of the Boston Theatre, Boston, 1908, p. 358. 

* See Fred L. Pattee, Poems of Philip Freneau, Princeton, 1902-1907, II, 
under “The Spy.” Other references by Freneau to Don Quizote: “A Voyage to 
Boston,” 1775, ““Don Quixote’s sword, the valiant kinght of Spain, Which now may 
grace a madman’s side again” (Pattee, op. cit., I, 179); “Lord Dunsmore’s 
Petition,” 1782, ‘‘Myself, (the don Quixote) and each of the crew, Like Sancho, 
had islands and empires in view” ; (Ibid., I, 114) ; “Mac Swiggen,” 1775, on wind- 
mills; “Rivington’s Confessions,” 1783, on Sancho; and “The Parade and the 
Sham Fight,” 1814, on “Quixote’s steed.” In addition to editing The National 
Gazette in the interests of the Jeffersonian party, Freneau served as translator of 
French to the State Department under Jefferson, whose interest in the modern 
languages is well known. Another Virginian, William Wirt (1772-1834), At- 
torney-General under Presidents Monroe and John Quincy Adams, author of the 
Life of Patrick Henry, commenced as a lawyer with a library consisting of Black- 
stone, Don Quixote, and Tristram Shandy. See Cambridge History of American 
Literature, 1917, I, 237. 

*7 James Blanchard, praised in Freneau’s National Gazette, January 9, 1793, 
for his attack upon the “treasury blood-suckers,” who beat poor Revolutionary 
soldiers out of the real worth of their government certificates. 

% The Echo, [New York] 1807, p. 75. 
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The Echo XI is a parody in verse, by one or more of the Federalist 
Connecticut Wits,** of the democratic Freneau’s eulogy of Blan- 
chard. We can thus say that Don Quixote in America breaks his 
lance for both political parties; for Freneau and the Jeffersonians, 
for the Wits and the Hamiltonians. But, curiously and justly, the 
knight rides best in defense of reason and judgment against the evils 
of both parties. 

Another prominent member of the Federalist forces appears to 
have been an ardent admirer of Cervantes, having read the book, 
by his own admission, no less than ten times.“° Joseph Dennie’s 
lay sermons were popular in their day, particularly among Federal- 
ists who enjoyed his digs at Tom Paine, deism, and democracy. 
Unfortunately, Dennie did not employ Don Quizote for this purpose. 
But in 1801 he founded and became editor of The Port Folio, an 
influential literary magazine in Philadelphia, to which in 1802 he 
contributed an article entitled “Biography: the Life of Miguel 
Cervantes de Saavedra.” *'. It is a conventional and competent 
review of the Spaniard’s life and work, which, while finding “much 
of the romantic in his [Cervantes’] own composition,” has this to 
say of the purpose of Don Quizote: 


Perhaps he had nothing further in view than to write a diverting and 
instructive satire of the extravagant tales, which, under the title of 
romances, over-ran the age, and prejudiced the taste, at least, if not the 
manners, of his country . . . books of chivalry, with their monstrous 
fictions and affected sentiments, were fair game for a man of wit and 
sense; nor could they be more agreeably ridiculed, than by displaying 


their effects on the imagination of a madman, resolved to put their 
lessons into practice.* 


This is without doubt the first review of Don Quixote to appear in 
American periodicals. 


%® Most likely Richard Alsop or Theodore Dwight. In the “Political Green- 
house for 1798,” reprinted in the 1807 edition of The Echo occur the two lines: 
“Don Quixote, knight of woeful face, 
Led on the Revolution race;” 
in a passage satirizing a “Jacobin” contributor to the American Mercury (The 
Echo, p. 237). 

# Joseph Dennie, The Lay Preacher, Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, New 
York, 1943, p. 157. The Lay Preacher sermons were written between 1795 and 
1801. See also pp. 47, 97, and 102 for further references of The Lay Preacher to 
Don Quixote. 

“| Port Folio, Vol. II, No. 6, February 13, 1802, pp. 44-45. 

® Ibid., p. 44, Vol. II, No. 6, February 13, 1802, p. 44. 
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In 1807 there was printed in Boston a pamphlet of twenty pages, 
Don Quizote at College,* by a sober Harvard senior, who, unsym- 
pathetic toward a late rebellion of the student body against the poor 
food served in commons, applies ‘‘Quixotism”’ to the “revolution- 
aries’ who are carried away by a false sense of injury, honor, pride, 
and vainglory, and of their own importance and wisdom. Replete 
with ridiculous Homeric similes, the piece is an ironical mock-heroic 
account of the insurrection, inspired by the “resistless ardor and 
impetuosity of youthful and justly incensed genius.’”’ The author 
burlesques the small actions and paltry arguments into great 
military achievements and noble causes. For popular mob-rule he 
would substitute authoritarian law and order; for private judgment, 
reason and tradition; for enthusiasm and self-delusion, judgment and 
balance. He gives his norms away when he writes: 


We will tarnish as little as possible our splendid history, with such a 
pedantic thing as reasoning. Let everyone follow his own feelings, and 
they will direct him along the right way.“ 


Satire is traditionally conservative. It is easier to attack in- 
novation from an entrenched position than to snipe at the fortifica- 
tions of outworn tradition with untested weapons. Besides, liberals 
are committed to a love of their enemies, while conservatives are 
deterred by no such magnanimous principles. Conservatives, 
nostalgic for the past, may also be better acquainted with its rich 
traditions of satire and satirical technique. At any rate, in a period 
marked by the ascendancy of Jeffersonian liberalism in America, 
Don Quixote, written to speed the death of a dying tradition, was 
nevertheless most effectively used by the enemies of change.“ 


* Full title: “Don Quizote at College or, A History of the Gallant Adventures 
Lately Achieved by the Combined Students of Harvard University ; Interspersed with 
some facetious reasonings, By a Senior, Boston, 1807.” 

“ Tbid., p. 8. 

“ There were, however, exceptions. Freneau was one. And Tom Paine, in 
his Rights of Man, 1791, ridiculed Burke’s lamentations that the French Revolution 
had destroyed “the age of chivalry”: “and all this because the Quixote age of 
chivalric nonsense is gone. . . . In the rhapsody of his imagination he has dis- 
covered a world of windmills, and his sorrows are that there are no Quixotes to 
attack them.” See Harry Hayden Clark, ed., Thomas Paine, Representative 
Selections, New York, 1944, p. 70. Also Mathew Carey, democratic editor of 
Philadelphia and author of the Hudibrastic satire on Cobbett, The Porcupiniad, 
wrote in The Olive Branch (sixth edition, Philadelphia, 1815, p. 30) of his failure 
to reconcile Democrats and Federalists during the War of 1812: “I was struck with 
astonishment at my Quixotism and folly, in expecting to make an impression on a 
community, torn in pieces by faction; a prey to the most violent passions; and 
laboring under the most awful degree of delusion.” Poe, in the Southern Literary 
Messenger, 1836, II, 203, called The Olive Branch itself a “Quixottic publication.” 
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“For Americans, Spain has sometimes had more romantic charm 
than all the rest of Europe put together.” “ Why? Wendell gives 
three reasons: the early romanticized association of Columbus and 
the new world, the eight hundred years’ struggle in Spain of Christian 
and Moor,*’ and the appeal to romantics of a Spain still medieval in 
the nineteenth century. “In Irving and Prescott alike . . . the 
inexperienced American imagination, starved at home of all traces 
of antique splendour, found itself most strongly stimulated by the 
most brilliant pageant of the romantic European past.” 4* 

Washington Irving went abroad in 1804 but did not visit Spain 
until 1826, when he became a diplomatic attaché in Madrid, nine 
years after Prescott and Ticknor first made the pilgrimage. It was 
during these years (1826-29) that he gathered the material for the 
Life of Columbus (1828), Conquest of Granada (1829), and Alhambra 
(1832). But it is not in these romantic histories and sketches of 
old Spain that we find Irving’s familiarity with Cervantes,** but in 
the earlier satirical writings, Salmagundi (1807-1808) and The 
Knickerbocker History (1809). 

The twenty numbers of Salmagundi Irving looked upon in later 
years as a juvenile effort unworthy of republication. Carefree, 
whimsical, and sometimes witty essays, they good-naturedly 
bantered the “‘whim-whams” of the day: manners and fashions, 
literary ineptness and affectation, and Jeffersonian democarcy, in 
the various manners of Addison, Goldsmith, Swift, Rabelais, Sterne, 
and Cervantes. The eighteenth century, the age of wit, satire, and 


“ Barrett Wendell, Literary History of America, New York, 1909, p. 177. 

‘7 In the years on either side of 1800, because of the war with the Barbary 
Pirates, the Moors and Mohammedanism were popular subjects. See, for ex- 
ample, Royall Tyler’s novel, The Algerine Captive, and the Mustapha letters in 
Salmagundi. Tyler also wrote an unproduced and unpublished farce based on 
Don Quixote, “The Island of Barataria.” 

48 Wendell, op. cit., p. 271. And in Living Age, I, 508: “It is curious what an 
attraction Spain and Spanish history have always had for the best Americans. 
It is, as Hawthorne once said, as if America wished to pay the debt she owed to 
her discovery. Prescott and Motley, Washington Irving and Longfellow, have 
each in turn caught inspiration from the history or legends of Spain.” (Quoted 
by F. Dewey Amner, “Some Influences of George Ticknor upon the Study of 
Spanish in the United States,” Hispania, 1928, XI, 377-399.) 

4? References to Cervantes during Irving’s years abroad are confined chiefly 
to his letters and diary from 1825, when he discussed the possibility of writing a 
life of Cervantes with his brother Peter (see Pierre M. Irving, Life and Letters, 
II, 230), to 1829, the date of his departure from Spain. Jbid. II, 185, 194, 286, 
347, 412, and IV, 189. 
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reason, lived over again in New York at a time when the first wave 
of romanticism was sweeping across Europe. 

In Salmagundi III (February 13, 1807) the authors promised to 
continue the fight against the critics of their “humorous knight-er- 
rantry” as courageously as the “thrice valiant and renowned Don 
Quixote,” among the army of sheep. Will Wizard, the most ec- 
centric of their creations, is their Quixote, a remnant from the past, 
an outmoded natural man. Number XVII (Nov. 11, 1807) in a 
description of the library at Cockloft Hall observes that it would 
“bear a comparison . . . with the motley collection of the renowned 
hero of La Mancha.” The spirit of knight-errantry crops out in 
the mock-serious account of the victorious seizure of the town pump 
by the drilling militia (Number V), and the whimsical Wizard’s 
“Plans for Defending our Harbour” (Number XIII). The quixotic 
enthusiasms and indiscretions of Jefferson are satirized in the letters 
of Mustapha.®® Salmagundi had two purposes (not unlike Don 
Quizote); to amuse, and to laugh follies out of countenance." By 
gay and not untalented imitation of the best models of wit and 
burlesque humor they succeeded in their first objective; their success 
in the second is difficult to measure. 

Irving’s greatest achievement, the Knickerbocker History of 
New York, is more obviously and directly indebted to Cervantes. 
It is a burlesque history, the original plan of which was to ridicule 
pedantic and ponderous writings of this type, using as a frame the 
Guide to New York by Dr. 8. L. Mitchill, 1807. Books I and II 
satisfy this object; Book III describes the “Golden Age’’ of New 
Amsterdam under the governorship of Wouter Van Twiller, an age 
which is destroyed in Book IV by the restless reign of William the 
Testy (a satire of Jefferson). There are suggestions of Don Quixote 
in William: his lean figure, the overplus of learning which gets him 
into trouble, his visionary schemes and impractical inventions, and 
his belief in natural goodness. 

Books V—VII, containing the account of the reign of Peter 
Stuyvesant, the Headstrong, constitute Irving’s romance of knight- 
errantry. Peter is his Don Quixote. 


Peter Stuyvesant, though haply he may never have heard of a knight- 
errant, had as true a heart of chivalry as ever beat at the Round Table 
of King Arthur. In the honest bosom of this heroic Dutchman dwelt the 
seven noble virtues of knighthood, flourishing among his hardy qualities 
like wild flowers among rocks. He was, in truth, a hero of chivalry 
5° Written in imitation of Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World. 
® See Number XIII. 
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struck off by Nature at a single heat, and though little care may have been 
taken to refine her workmanship, he stood forth a miracle of her skill. 
In all his dealings he was headstrong perhaps, but open and aboveboard; 
if there was anything in the whole world he most loathed and despised, it 
was cunning and secret wile; “Straightforward!” was his motto, and he 
would at any time rather run his hard head against a stone wall than 
attempt to get round it.” 


Book VI is a mock-heroic account of Peter’s victory over the 
Swedes on the Delaware.* For this book Irving drew from the 
epics of Homer and Virgil, and made his incidents ridiculous by 
interfusions of the exaggerated spirit of medieval romances of 
chivalry. In Book VII, like a true Don Quixote, Peter comes into 
his own, for in adversity lies “the ordeal of true greatness.” * He 
calls to his side the trumpeter, Antony Van Corlear, and like the 
Spanish knight and his squire they sally forth to fling the gauntlet 
in the face of all New England. But they are overwhelmed by the 
numbers of their adversaries, and Peter, a broken man, is forced to 
admit defeat. And so ends the chivalric reign of Peter the Head- 
strong. In spite of his unreasonableness, his blindness to the in- 
evitable, or because of them, Peter is Irving’s hero in the History. 
He returned his city to law and order after the revolutionary and 
unsettled times of William the Testy.“ Irving’s satire, then, is not 
so much directed at Peter and the traditions he defends as against 
the innovations of Jeffersonian democracy represented by William. 
It is a satire in the neo-classic manner against the neo-classic lack of 
romanticism.™ 


% The Author’s Revised Edition, Philadelphia, 1891, p. 259. Irving revised 
the History at least twice (see 8. T. Williams, A Bibliography of the Writings of 
Washington Irving, New York, 1936, and Williams and McDowell, introduction to 
American Authors Series edition of the History, New York, 1927); in so doing he 
omitted several passages containing allusions to Don Quizote. For example, the 
edition published in Chicago and New York by Belford, Clarke and Company 
(n.d.), p. 193, refers to the rabble in arms, “likely to acquit itself with as much 
prowess as the renowned Sancho Panza, when suddenly equipped to defend his 
island of Barataria.” 

53 See also the account (Author’s Revised Edition, p. 280) of Van Poffen- 
burgh’s sally against the cabbage-heads. 

% Tbid., p. 371. 

% Peter may, in this sense, represent the hope of Federalists for a return to 
their principles under Jefferson’s successor, Madison, co-author of some of the 
Federalist Papers. 

% James Kirke Paulding, collaborator with Irving in the Salmagundi, also 
made use of Cervantes, to satirize the evils of the Industrial Revolution, the belief 
in natural goodness, and the science of phrenology in the Merry Tales of the Three 
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William Hickling Prescott (1796-1859), historian of Spain and 
Spanish America, was also something of a litérary critic. It was 
natural that he should review in the North American Review the 
scholarly and creative work by Americans on Spain and things 
Spanish, such as Irving’s Conquest of Granada," Francis Sales’ first 
American edition in Spanish of Don Quizote,®* and Ticknor’s History 
of Spanish Literature.*® His own last work, uncompleted, was a 
history of the reign of Philip IJ, king of Spain in Cervantes’ time. 
Francis Sales, the venerable instructor in Spanish at Harvard, had 
been Prescott’s teacher. The pupil’s review, while dealing chiefly 
with Cervantes, is highly complimentary of text and scholarly 
emendations. Prescott makes a good deal of two points: the pre- 
eminence of American writers on Spain (Irving, Slidell, Cushing, 
Ticknor, Elliot, Sales), and the strongly national character of Don 
Quizote, in which Cervantes “seized the physiognomy of the 
times.” * Thus on two levels Prescott emphasizes literary na- 
tionalism. In his discussion of the background of Don Quizote he 
makes much of the importance of Cervantes’ adventures and 
experiences, his knowledge of Spain, his poverty, his good-nature. 
Such a man in such a country of romantic extravagance where even 
history is romanticized," and at the exact moment when the popu- 
larity of chivalrous romances was supposedly at its peak,” produced 
a satire which has defied decay because of the author and his art. 
Prescott thus, in a sense, anticipates Taine’s “la race, le milieu et le 
moment” (1865). 

It seems to me that Prescott, and Ticknor after him,® placed 
an entirely exaggerated emphasis upon the effectiveness of Cervantes’ 
Wise Men of Gotham, 1826. It is to be noted that Paulding, unlike Irving, be- 
came a firm democrat, and also an enemy of the romanticism of Scott and Byron. 
See his story, “Azure Hose,”’ in Tales of a Good Woman. But like Irving, his 
quarrel was with innovation and change. It is obvious that Cervantes lends 
himself to all parties and schools of thought, for his secret is a method, not a 
philosophy. 

57 North American Review, Oct., 1829, X XIX, 293-314; also in his Biographical 
and Critical Miscellanies, new edition, 1857, pp. 88-122. 

58 North American Review, July, 1837; Miscellanies, pp. 123-175. 

5° North American Review, January, 1850; Miscellanies, pp. 639-729. 

* Miscellanies, pp. 159-161. 

“ Tbid., p. 153: “In short, the elements of truth and falsehood became so 
blended, that history was converted into romance, and romance received the 
credit due only to history.” 

See paragraph below doubting the truth of this statement taken from 
Miscellanies, p. 678. 


* Ticknor’s chapter on Don Quizote in his History very closely parallels this 
article by Prescott. 
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satire. To say that the last romance of knight-errantry was pub- 
lished in 1602, three years before Don Quizote, is merely to say that 
the writing of such tales was already dying, or had died, a natural 
death. However long their popularity may have endured, and it 
certainly did long after Cervantes “annihilated” them, instead of 
their satire in Don Quixote being ‘a perilous enterprise,’ “ it was a 
perfectly timed witness to an already established trend. 

George Ticknor (1791-1871) was America’s first great scholar- 
writer-professor, holding the Smith professorship in French and 
Spanish at Harvard from 1819 to 1836. From the first he offered 
lectures on Castilian literature, and we can be sure Cervantes was 
prominently treated. His interest in things Spanish was more 
pronounced and specialized than that of his successors at Harvard, 
Longfellow and Lowell. At the age of thirteen he began collecting 
a Spanish library: in 1804 he received a copy of Florian’s translation 
of the Galatea as a school prize, and in 1805 James Freeman gave him 
Don Quixote. Before assuming his duties at Harvard Ticknor, then 
twenty-four, went abroad, chiefly to Spain, in 1815, remaining until 
1819. Don Quixote was probably the first book he purchased in 
Spain. Essentially a scholar, he avidly collected for years, and 
revisited Spain from 1835 to 1838 prior to writing his History. He 
bequeathed his Spanish and Portuguese collection to the Boston 
Public Library. In 1879 this Ticknor collection consisted of no 
less than 5359 volumes, 127 of them on Cervantes.*? This was 
indeed a superb collection, the best outside of Spain. 

In his History ® Ticknor gave a traditional summary of Cer- 
vantes’ life, based on Navarrete, and then passed on to his work, the 
Galatea, a prose pastoral spoiled by artificial conceits, the two early 
plays, and the novels. Don Quixote he characterized as “‘the work 
which, above all others, not merely of his own age, but of all modern 

* Miscellanies, p. 155. 

% Catalogue of the Ticknor Collection, Boston Public Library, 1879 (Catalogue 
of the. Spanish Library . . . bequeathed by George Ticknor to the Boston Public 
Library, by James Lyman Whitney), p. ix. 

% 3 vols., Boston, 1849. 

8? Of Don Quizote alone there were 24 editions in Spanish from 1605 to 1863, 
5 in English, 2 in French, 3 in German, and 1 in Italian; 20 volumes of criticism, 
and 11 of continuation and imitation. In addition, the collection contained 10 
volumes of the dramas, 4 of Galatea, 17 of the Novelas, and 14 miscellaneous, 13 


lives of Cervantes in Spanish, and Roscoe’s Life in English. See the Catalogue, 
pp. 73 ff. 


** Barrett Wendell, op. cit., p. 266. 


*® For contemporary reviews of Ticknor’s History see North American Review, 
LXX, 1-56; LXXVI, 256, 559. 
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times, bears most deeply the impression of the national character it 
represents.” 7° Yet Don Quixote and Sancho Panza are “bodied 
forth in the imagination of mankind more than any other char- 
acters.” ™ That is, they are more universal than all others. There- 
fore, Don Quizote is at the same time the most national and the most 
universal of works. If this is true, perhaps it explains the book’s 
appeal to romantic and classicist alike. It may also explain 
Ticknor’s own position; for although he thought he saw a gradual 
elevation of the knight’s nobility and goodness of character in the 
second part ” and also has a somewhat romantic conception of the 
effectiveness of satire,” he criticizes Bouterwek’s German-romantic 
“over-refined criticism.” Don Quixote, he says, is just a simple 
satire on knight-errantry fiction, but in the highest strain, free 
from the vulgarity of Rabelais.” Wendell makes clear that “‘it is 
to the influence which Ticknor first embodied that we owe the 
traditional familiarity of educated Americans with. . . . Cer- 
vantes.” " But a more recent Spanish critic points out that 
scholars of the twentieth century have done much to make Ticknor’s 
History antiquated.” 

It might be well to discuss two Longfellows in connection with 
Cervantes, Longfellow the professor of modern languages at Bow- 
doin and Harvard, and Longfellow the poet. The young graduate 
of Bowdoin went abroad from 1826 to 1829, the exact years Irving 
was in Spain, in order to prepare himself for teaching at his alma 
mater, and again in 1835 before succeeding to Ticknor’s chair at 
Harvard. He had read Don Quizote in his father’s library as a 
child.7”* He now visited the countryside of La Mancha, which 
“Cervantes has made classic ground.” His attitude toward the 
book seems to have been typically romantic: he has little or nothing 
to say of its realism or its satire; it is a romance of “faithfulness in 
love and chivalry in arms.” ”* Aside from this, it is interesting to 


7 TI, 103. 
™ II, 115. 
™ Most critics have emphasized the reverse opinion. For example, see Salva- 
de Madariaga, Don Quizote, Oxford, 1935. 
™ He speaks of Don Quixote “obliterating the romances at a blow.” 
“TI, 104. 
% II, 119, note 41. 
% Op. cit., p. 379. 
™ M. Romera-Navarro, El Hispanismo en Norte-América, Madrid, 1917, pp. 
51-52. 
78 Iris L. Whitman, Longfellow and Spain, New York, 1927, p. 125. 
7 See his journal, “Brother Jonathan in Spain.” 
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him also as a source for the study of the Arabic influence upon 
Spanish vocabulary, and a proof of the copiousness of the Castilian 
language and vocabulary.®® As a professor also Longfellow brought 
out a much-needed Spanish Reader for use in university classes, 
with a selection from Part One of Don Quizote.** Whatever he may 
have had to say about Don Quizote in his classes, his written remarks 
are singularly free from originality. In an article, “Defense of 
Poetry,” * he places Cervantes the prose writer with Homer, Dante, 
and Milton, the poets. Don Quizote, then, seems to have engaged 
his attention more for its beauties of language and style, for its 
purely literary qualities, than for its ideas. Certainly this is a 
legitimate approach, for it is generally agreed that satire without 
art is soon forgotten. 

In his own works, Longfellow borrowed the plot of one of Cer- 
vantes’ novels, La Gitanilla, for his poetic drama, The Spanish 
Student (1843). In the prologue to the play Longfellow confesses 
this indebtedness in part, but his borrowings seem to have been 
greater than he indicated.™ It is certainly true that Don Quizote 
was a favorite of Longfellow’s childhood, that he studied and quoted 
it in later years,™ but one is left with the feeling that he never came 

8° Whitman, op. cit., pp. 94, 101. See also Longfellow’s article, “Spanish 
Language and Literature,” North American Review, April, 1833. 

%t Novelas Espafiolas y Coplas de Manrique con algunos pasages de Don Quijote, 
Brunswick, Maine, 1845. Quixote sections: five paragraphs of chapter seven, 
most of chapter twenty, both from Part 1. 

* In his own copy he listed some forty-five editions since 1605 (Did he get this 
information from Ticknor?), and quoted Montesquieu’s famous remark about the 
only good Spanish book being a satire of all the others. On the flyleaf of his copy 
of Sale’s Spanish edition he placed a quotation from the text (II, iii), the words 
of the bachelor Sanson in praise of Part I: “Los nifios la manosean, los mozos la 
leen, los hombres la entienden y los viejos la celebran.” Whitman, loc. cit. 

8 North American Review, 1832, XXXIV, 56. 

* Romera-Navarro, op. cit., pp. 63-64: “Pero, indudablemente, el poeta debe 
a Cervantes algo mds que la idea capital de los amores entre un estudiante y una 
gitana; le debe también los caracteres principales, y no pocas situaciones. En 
ambas obras, Preciosa, hija de una familia principal, siendo atin nifia es robada 
por los gitanos; en una y otra, los gitanos la adoptan y hacen de ella una famosa 
bailarina; en ambas surgen los rivales—tres en la de Longfellow, y dos, Gnicamente, 
en la de Cervantes—, disputdndose el amor de Preciosa; en ambas la misma si- 
tuacién del amante disfrazado; en El estudiante espafiol, como en La Gitanilla, se 
acaba por descubrir la identidad de Preciosa. Y, precisamente en lo més dramé- 
tico e interesante de la novela ejemplar, en el magistral desenlace, es donde 
Longféllow, que se aparta del original, mds flaquea. . . . Con todo, no cabe 
afirmar, ni mucho menos, que El estudiante sea una adaptacién poética de La 
gitanilla.”” 

% Whitman, op. cit., p. 137. 
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to grips with the story, never appreciated its realism. It remained 
to him a general masterpiece and a source of proverbs.* 

The work of other authors in the period of Irving, Prescott, 
Ticknor, and Longfellow shows widespread familiarity with Cer- 
vantes. Edward Wigglesworth, assistant to Francis Lieber in the 
compilation of the Encyclopedia Americana, 1829-33, reviewed the 
Spanish scholar Navarrete’s Life of Cervantes, 1819, in the North 
American Review in 1834.87 Dennie’s article in the Port Folio of 
1802 shows deficiencies in the knowledge of Cervantes’ life which 
Navarrete’s work apparently supplied. Wigglesworth’s comments 
are uncritical, closely imitative of Navarrete, and chiefly biographi- 
cal. He recognizes in Don Quixote a satire not only of knight-er- 
rantry but also of the most common prejudices and vices of society, 
done with ‘‘great spirit and humour.” * The account is highly 
favorable to Cervantes, essentially sound, and exhibits a typically 
neo-classical attitude toward Cervantes and satire in general, with 
none of the tragic note so common to romantic English com- 
mentaries. ** 

Bryant was another of our writers who might be considered 
Hispanophiles.** He early championed Spanish liberties,” learned 
the language as a young newspaper man in New York in the late 
1820’s, translated Spanish ballads and songs, and visited Spain dur- 


% See reference to Don Quizote in Kavanaugh, his prose ‘.‘e, 1849 (Riverside 
Edition, 1888, pp. 52, 375, 377); there are also quotations in Longfellow’s anth- 
ology, Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

8? The first notice to be taken of Don Quixote in the North American Review 
was in Franklin Dexter, “Sancho, or the Proverbialist,” July, 1817, V, 239-244, a 
thoroughly neo-classical article suggesting Cervantes’ use of Sancho as the type of 
low understanding. 

88 North American Review, April, 1834, XX XVIII, 298. 

8* See also his article in the North American Review, Jan. 1828, XX VI, 248-58, 
“‘Cadalso’s Moorish Letters,” in which he says that Spanish language and litera- 
ture are interesting to Americans because of our close connection with Spanish 
America. 

% See R. M. Peterson, “Bryant as Hispanophile,” Hispania, 1933, XVI, 
401-412. 

“ “Spain,” 1822. 

% See Tremaine McDowell, William Cullen Bryant (American Writers Series), 
Introduction, liv. However, McDowell, in my opinion, makes somewhat ex- 
aggerated claims for Bryant as a pioneer interpreter of the Romance literatures to 
America. It is true, as he says, that Bryant wrote before Longfellow graduated 
from college (1825), and Lowell was only six at the time, but he has picked his 
opponents carefully. Ticknor was lecturing on Romance literatures at Harvard 
in 1819, and Prescott was interpreting French and Italian poetry in the North 
American Review, 1823-1825. See also articles in North American Review by 
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ing the course of several of his six voyages to Europe.” He seems 
to have had a particular fondness for the great Spanish satirist,* 
and left at his death a poem ““To Cervantes.” ® 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s sister Elizabeth was at one time engaged 
in the translation of the tales of Cervantes, and the novelist himself 
proves his familiarity with Don Quixote in a humorous squib on 
“witch-ointment” in his American Magazine of Useful and Enter- 
taining Knowledge, 1836.°7 It has also been suggested that Cer- 
vantes’ El cologuio. de los perros was a source for Hawthorne’s 
story, “Young Goodman Brown.” * And isn’t there something 
quixotic about Blithedale Farm, and, indeed, Transcendentalism 
itself, in Hawthorne’s opinion? 

Emerson did not, like his brothers, learn the Spanish language, 
and although his knowledge of Spanish literature was very limited, 
he did know Don Quizote.** Thoreau, typically, used the character 
of Sancho to illuminate one of his paradoxes.' On the subject of 


Sparks, 1817, Gray, 1819, and Marsh, 1822, on Dante and Italian literature. 
Bryant did not learn the language until some time after 1825; it would have taken 
more time and study than he had at his disposal to become a sound interpreter of 
the literature so quickly. 

% See his Letters of a Traveller, second series. 

* See Parke Godwin, Life, II, 343. 

% The poem was written in 1878, shortly before Bryant’s death, a is il- 
lustrative of a later, more realistic view of the work of Cervantes than that 
ordinarily taken by the romantic period. Bryant speaks of the “shouts of mirth” 
of millions of Americans awakened by Cervantes’ “keen, bright shafts” flung at 
the folly of mankind. Closely associated with Irving, Paulding, and Bryant in 
New York were two other members of the Bread and Cheese Club, its founder, 
James Fennimore Cooper, on the title page of whose satirical novel, The Monikins, 
1835, is a quotation from Don Quizote, and John Quidor (1801-1881), a little- 
known romantic painter of the Hudson River school who used Don Quizote as 
subject matter for his early work. See Alan Burroughs, Limnors and Likenesses, 
Cambridge, 1936. 

* Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife, 2 vols., Boston, 1895, 
I, 390, 440. 

7 Arlin Turner, Hawthorne as Editor, University, La., 1941, p. 253. 

%8 Miss F. N. Cherry, “Sources of Hawthorne’s ‘Young Goodman Brown,’” 
American Literature, 1934, V, 342-348. 

* Ralph L. Rusk, The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 6 vols., New York, 
1939, I, xlix, 125; ITI, 5, 50 (the “impenetrable armour of witty courtesy” covering 
Socrates and Don Quixote). 

100 Works, XVI (Journals, X), 344-345 (April 2, 1858): “It appears to me that 
the wisest philosophers that I know are as foolish as Sancho Panza dreaming of 
his Island. Considering the ends they propose and the obstructions in their path, 
they are even. . . . But if the philosopher is as foolish as Sancho Panza, he is also 
as wise, and nothing so truly makes a thing so or so as thinking it is.” 
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Cervantes there is nothing but silence from Whittier, Whitman, and 
Melville. But each in his way was himself a knight-errant with 
something of Don Quixote’s intensity of purpose. Melville’s Ahab 
is his Quixote, who continues the insane quest until it kills him. 

In summary of the period under discussion, we may say that 
Don Quixote was not used creatively after the neo-classical spirit 
died. The romantic era in America was a time of travel and explora- 
tion which discovered the modern literatures historically, not as 
isolated classics, hitherto known. Under the spell of the old, 
medieval, and far away, the romantics focussed their emphasis on 
Don Quizote as a national, historical expression. The satire was 
forgotten in the concentration on the author, In general, however, 
American romantic writers, perhaps because they were also histori- 
ans and teachers, refused to be stampeded into highly subjective, 
emotional, impressionistic reactions. They knew Don Quizote is 
satire and comedy, not romantic irony. They were the first 
literary historians, who first explained in terms of “isms” the 
distinctive features of the Golden Age in Spain, of a romanticism 
made up of nationalism, realism, and individualism, with obvious 
parallels with the England of Elizabeth and James. Their own 
romanticism, however, did not help them to appreciate the satirical 
element in Don Quixote, and they produced little or no satire of their 
own. Life was real, life was earnest; but America was moving 
forward, and their eyes were on the past and the future. Satire is 
not first person future, but third person present. 


III 


Lowell succeeded Longfellow as Smith Professor at Harvard in 
1855; two years later he became the first editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. His assumption of these two positions of dignity ac- 
celerated his return to his naturally judicious standards and marked 
the beginning of Lowell as a serious critic of literature and of society, 
perhaps the most important and balanced the nineteenth century in 
America produced. Before performing his duties at Harvard he 
had gone abroad to perfect his languages. But it was as a critic, 
not a linguist, that Lowell made his contribution to the eminence of 
the Smith Professorship. Ticknor was a careful scholar and his- 
torian of literature; Longfellow, an accomplished linguist, popu- 
larized modern literatures by his own poetry; Lowell added the 
weight and maturity of his criticism. 

In reward for his support of Rutherford Hayes, he was appointed 
Minister to Spain in 1876. From 1880 to 1885 he served as Ambas- 
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sador to the Court of St. James. Thus it was late in life, after 
seventeen years of active teaching, and four years in Spain that he 
came to read his notes on Don Quizote at the Workingmen’s College 
in London in 1885.!% 


Spain has also had the good fortune to produce one book which by the 
happiness of its conceptions, by the variety of its invention, and the 
charm of its style, has been adopted into the literature of mankind, and 


has occupied a place in their affection to which few other books have been 
admitted.’ 


Don Quixote, said Lowell, is one of the few universal and cosmopoli- 
tan books; it is also one of the least subjective of books, for in spite 
of its author’s life of suffering,'™ his thorough good-nature and sense 
of humor sustained his “sweetness” and gave him stoic calm so that 
he could look at life and say, ‘‘Patience, and shuffle the cards.” 
It is important to point out that in Lowell’s essay there is nothing 
of that emphasis upon the national sources and qualities of Don 
Quixote made much of by Prescott, Ticknor, and Longfellow. The 
earlier men were right: Don Quizote is inescapably Spanish; but 
Lowell was still more acute ip seeing the metamorphosis of na- 
tionality into universality as the magical quality of Cervantes’ art. 

Lowell is not on such secure ground when he comes to discuss 
the moral of the book, a problem better left unattempted. Cer- 
vantes would not have laughed at the question: he wouldn’t have 
understood it. But Lowell says there are two morals, 1) ‘“Whoever 
quarrels with the Nature of Things, wittingly or unwittingly, is 
certain to get the worst of it,” and 2) a deeper moral and a reversal 
of the first, only a character like Don Quizote can achieve great 
results, for the Don Quixote of one age is the savior oi the next. 
Now this second, in my opinion, is sheer nonsense. Not only are 
the goals of Don Quixote unattainable in any age, but they are 
eminently undesirable goals. He is not the savior, present or 
future, of anything. He is in some ways a noble-souled eccentric, 
the epitome of pure “imagination” contrasted with Sancho’s earth- 
bound “understanding,” '* but his aims are all selfish. Not the 
righting of other men’s wrongs, but his own honor and fame, is at 
stake.'% Lowell is a little worried about his moral, pleads the 

101 Democracy and Other Addresses, Cambridge, 1887, pp. 159-186. 

102 Tbid., p. 161. 

10 Lowell accepted the legend of the composition of Don Quizote in prison. 

1% Op. cit., pp. 177-178. 

1 Lowell offers an interesting and modern psychological explanation of why 
Sancho’s understanding is also taken in by promises of an island to govern: he is 
perfectly able to believe things beyond his comprehension and outside his experi- 
ence. 
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company he keeps for moral support, and screws his courage up with 
the belief that “‘transcendental criticism [cannot] be charged with 
indiscretion in the case of Don Quizote,”’ for a book is more than 
what the author puts in to it. It is also what the reader gets out. 
But he bolsters this impressionistic truism with the belief that 
Cervantes’ purpose was more than a parody of romances of chivalry. 
His real point (and this should have been Lowell’s moral) is the 
futility of reforms that are not rooted in the past.'% Such a point 
better fits Lowell’s own position than Cervantes’,’”’ for, although 
the Spaniard was a conservative and ardent churchman, he satir- 
ized the established traditions of romance, witchcraft, and torture 
as well as his hero’s unintentional reforms. Lowell apparently read 
his own ideas into the book, and then disliked parts of it }°* because 
they betray his picture. He could not see that Cervantes had no 
single idea or theme in mind. Humor is wherever it is found, and 
is customarily available to both sides of any controversy. Shake- 
speare and Fielding did not make the “mistakes” Lowell attributed 
to them because they gave “discomfort” to his own sensibilities.’ 

It is interesting, in connection with his humanism and increasing 
distrust of sentimental and subjective romanticism, that Lowell, 
himself a satirist, accepts as the first sound critic of Don Quizote the 
German romantic, Bouterwek, whose position had been discredited 
by Ticknor. Bouterwek, followed by Coleridge, had broken from 
the neo-classical interpretation in terms of satire.“° Lowell’s 
influence, then, upon the American attitude toward Cervantes 
might be said to be contributive toward the still-existing confusion 
of romantic and classical interpretations. 

At the conclusion of Lowell’s essay is a partial list of the “dis- 
ciples” of Cervantes: Moliére, Swift, Sterne, Richter, Fielding, 
Smollett, Scott in the Antiquary, Irving in the Knickerbocker His- 
tory, and Dickens in the Pickwick Papers. He might also have in- 
cluded Fletcher’s Coxcomb and Field’s Amends for Ladies, both based 
on the Curious Impertinent, Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of the 
Burning Pestle (1612), Middleton and Rowley, The Spanish Gypsy, 


1% Tbid., pp. 170-171. 

107 For the best synthesis of Lowell’s thought, stressing his later humanism, see 
Harry Hayden Clark, “Lowell—Humanitarian, Nationalist, or Humanist?” 
Studies in Philology, 1930, XXVII, 411-441, and his Introduction to James 
Russell Lowell, Representative Selections (American Writers Series), 1947, 
particularly the section, “The Natural Aristocrat,” pp. Ix-c. 

108 The digressions in Part I, and the jokes played on Don Quixote in Part II. 

10° Democracy and Other Addresses, p. 184. 

1° Jbid., pp. 173-179. 
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Samuel Butler, Aphra Behn’s Amorous Prince (1671), D’Urfey’s 
Comical History (1694-6), which provoked Collier’s Short View, 
Arbuthnot’s Don Belioso (1719), Theobald’s Double Falsehood 
(1728), Graves’ Spiritual Quixote (1773), Goldsmith, Byron’s Don 
Juan, Thackeray’s The Newcome’s,“ to mention a few of the 
more prominent of Cervantes’ debtors. A complete account of 
Cervantes in the United States would necessarily take notice of the 
influence of the work of these and many other writers of the last 
three centuries. 


IV 


One of the few things that Mark Twain re-read was Don Quizote. 
His best-known books, Tom Sawyer, 1876, Huckleberry Finn, 1884, 
Life on the Mississippi, 1883, and A Connecticut Yankee in.King 
Arthur’s Court, 1889, bear material witness to this reading and the 
conscious use to which Twain put it. In Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn, Tom is the insatiable reader who insists, like Don Quix- 
ote, upon patterning every action upon the books. They fire his 
already fertile imagination and are the source of many of his wildest 
“adventures.” “* Huck is the Sancho to Tom’s Quixote, the 
matter-of-fact, unimaginative skeptic, who nevertheless is drawn 
irresistibly into the action. The raid on the Sunday School picnic 
is, of course, drawn directly from Don Quixote’s attack upon the 
army of sheep.“* While Mark Twain was writing Huckleberry 
Finn, “he actually took occasion to put himself on record as choosing 
Cervantes as his standard-bearer against Walter Scott and the 
‘romantic frauds.’”’"* Always bitterly against the “poisonous” 
influence of Scott (and Cooper), in Life on the Mississippi he 
maintains that the good done by Cervantes was destroyed by Scott. 


A curious exemplification of the power of a single book for good or harm 
is shown in the effects wrought by Don Quizote and those wrought by 
Ivanhoe. The first swept the world’s admiration for the medieval 
chivalry silliness out of existence; and the other restored it. As far as 
our South is concerned, the good work done by Cervantes is pretty nearly 
a dead letter, so effectually has Scott’s pernicious work undermined it." 


111 See James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Cervantes in England, London, 1905, and 
R. L. Grismer, Cervantes: A Bibliography, New York, 1946. 

12 For example, Tom’s plans for the rescue of the negro, Jim, which he insists 
upon carrying out, even though Jim is already free. 

"3 Huckleberry Finn, Chapter III; Don Quizote, Part I, Chapter 18. 

4 Olin Harris Moore, “Mark Twain and Don Quixote,” PMLA, 1922, 
XXXVII, 326. 

us P, 349. 
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It is true that the best English fiction before Scott was Cervantean 
in tone, particularly the work of Defoe, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, 
and Goldsmith. How large a debt, then, do we owe Cervantes in 
the formation of Mark Twain’s revolt from romantic fiction toward 
realism? 

The most obvious indebtedness to Cervantes is to be found in 
Twain’s Connecticut Yankee, which is his Don Quizote. It, too, is a 
satire of chivalry and the artificial romance ethics of the Arthurian 
cycles; it, too, annihilates a point of view already obsolescent; its 
hero lives in a world that never was. But the Yankee is the practi- 
cal Sancho wedded to “Sandy” the Quixote; he tries to modernize 
an outmoded way of life, while Quixote tries to perpetuate it. 
Cervantes is peculiarly susceptible to modification and alteration 
to fit any set of conditions; his method, temper, and art are timeless 
and of all time. Mark Twain was admirably suited by tempera- 
ment, sense of humor, and zest for life, knowledge of people and 
wide experience among the most quixotic characters of the western 
frontier, to be the American Cervantes in the ‘“‘Gilded Age.” Joel 
Chandler Harris recognized in Twain the masculine, nerveless 
humorist who could create and enjoy comic situations which made 
the thin-skinned and tenderhearted Harris wince."* For him 
Cervantes was too brutal, too impersonal. Is there a hint here of 
the difference between the writer who somehow makes the characters 
and incidents of the West he knew typical and universal, and the 
provincialist who makes typical actions individual and personal? 
Certainly realism versus mysticism is to some extent a matter of 
sensibility.“’7 At any rate to Mark Twain we owe a great debt for 
the return of the true spirit of Cervantes to American letters. The 
author of Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn didn’t study Cervantes in 
terms of a national literature; he absorbed him and became our 
Cervantes, conditioned by his own individuality, experience, and 
American humor patterns. In so doing he set the stage for a liter- 
ary genre in America, the stories of that world of adventure and 
imagination peculiar to the American boy, continued by Tarkington, 
Kelland, Ellis Parker Butler, and Saroyan. 

46 Joel Chandler Harris, “Concerning Books and Critics,” Uncle Remus’s 
Magazine, February, 1908, quoted in Julia C. Harris, Joel Chandler Harris, Editor 
and Essayist, Chapel Hill, 1931, pp. 373 ff. 

7 Howells, in his essay on Cervantes in My Literary Passions, New York, 
1895, p. 27, also betrays the narrow basis of his realism in his temperamental 
inability to accept Don Quizote on its own terms. To him the misadventures of 


“the always heroic and beautiful” Quixote had become not funny but “cruel and 
even stupid.” 
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Don Quixote has been a part of the world’s heritage for over 300 
years. Whoever has read and then put pen to paper has been 
familiar with the story of the imaginative knight and his perplexed 
and unimaginative squire. It is a comic epic that has inspired 
England’s best comic writers, Butler, Swift, Fielding, Dickens, and 
Thackeray. But the romantics, finding no kinship with Don Quiz- 
ote, have either ignored it or attempted to alter its meaning in their 
praise of the author. 

The flowering of the creative influence of Cervantes in the United 
States came early, between 1790 and 1815, during the period in which 
the few literary figures were frankly imitative of classical and eight- 
eenth century models. The subjects of Female Quixotism, Modern 
Chivalry, and the Knickerbocker History are ali American, but 
literary nationalism was not yet the sharp issue it was soon to be- 
come under the sting of criticism by foreign observers, or as a 
result of westward expansion and the development of a romantic 
self-consciousness. The period from 1815 to 1875 gave us not Don 
Quixote, but the biography of the unfortunate author. Ticknor, 
Prescott, Longfellow, and Lowell “discovered” Spanish literature 
and history during our own national period, but Cervantes, the 
Spanish classic, inspired no creative and indigenous literature 
among them. Only with the return of realism represented by Mark 
Twain did Cervantes again become a living part of our literary 
tradition. Perhaps this phenomenon can be explained in terms of 
the existence of humor in American letters. Self-conscious roman- 
ticism is notably deficient in the comic spirit. The period of neo- 
classical satire and that of the flowering of native humor very 
properly appropirated Don Quixote to their own uses. This fact 
not only tends to characterize the American literature of 1800 and of 
1880; it also tends to eliminate from serious consideration the sub- 
jective, impressionistic, and romantic interpretations of Cervantes’ 
masterpiece. 

M. F. HEIsER 

University of Iowa 











THE DEBT OF THE POEMA DE ALFONSO ONCENO 
TO THE LIBRO DE ALEXANDRE 


E kinship of the Poema de Alfonso Onceno' to the learned 
narrative poems of the thirteenth century has long been noted 
in general terms,? but its specific debt to the earlier works has 
remained to be analyzed. The purpose of this study is to present 
evidence of direct borrowing from the Libro de Alexandre of lines 


and thought sequences, and to explore more speculatively apparent 
reminiscences in technique and detail. 

It seems reasonably clear that the Alfonso Onceno is indebted 
to the Poema de Ferndn Gonzdlez in its expression of Christian 
enthusiasm and patriotism. It may also owe to it the idea of using 
the Alexandre as a model,* but we shall show that the Ferndn 
Gonzdlez is not the source of the elements in the Alfonso Onceno 
which occur in all three works.‘ 


1 The latest study on the poem is that of Yo Ten Cate: Poema de Alfonso XI, 
Estudio preliminar y vocabulario, Amsterdam, 1942. This study is based on the 
new manuscript acquired by the Real Academia Espafiola in 1927, but as this 
is a derivative of the Escorial manuscript, used by Janer, it adds nothing to the 
portions lacking at the beginning and end of the poem. Yo Ten Cate has 
amended some of the readings of the Escorial manuscript (pp. 170-186), but these 
changes do not affect this study, nor does it seem likely that the promised diplo- 
matic edition will affect it either. 

?In 1863 Amador de los Rios declared the Alfonso Onceno to be influenced 
both by the popular and learned tradition, and pointed out that the comparisons 
of Alfonso to a castle, a lion, a thunderbolt, etc. had models in the historical 
poems (Historia critica de la literatura espafiola, IV, 435-436). He stated that 
the tradition, followed by the Alfonso Onceno, of narrating the hero’s full life 
instead of focussing attention on the great episodes was that of the mester de 
clerecia, and indicated among the models both the Alezandre and the Poema de 
Ferndn Gonzdlez (pp. 423-424). Both Menéndez y Pelayo, in placing the Alfonso 
Onceno in the popular tradition (Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, Madrid, 
1892, III, 121 ff.), and Menéndez Pidal, in declaring it to be el tiltimo esfuerzo que 
se intenta en contra de las gestas populares (Poesia juglaresca y juglares, Madrid, 
1924, p. 384), were concerned more with the essential nature and spirit than with 
the specific influences of previous works in either tradition. 

3 For indications of the debt of the Ferndn Gonzdlez to the Alexandre, cf. 
Poema de Ferndn Gonzdlez, ed. C. Carroll Marden, Baltimore, 1904, p. xxxi, and 
the review of this by Menéndez Pidal in Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen, 1905, CXIV, 246-247. 

‘In a later article analyzing the spirit of the Alfonso Onceno we hope to treat 
in detail its relationship to the Ferndn Gonzdlez. 
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THe Cau or DegstTINy 


The most extensive borrowing occurs early in the Alfonso Onceno 
at the coming of age of that monarch.’ Rodrigo Ydfiez* draws 
heavily on the narration of Alexander’s awakening to the call of 
destiny, and on the advice given him by his tutor, Aristotle (P21- 
84, 021-74).7. The youthful Alexander turned his mind from book- 
learning to practical matters, and realized that Greece was having 
to pay tribute to Darius. He was silent for three quarters of a day, 
and became pale, turning from white to black. He ground his 
teeth like a hungry lion. He startled his tutor, Aristotle, with his 
sick and dishevelled condition, and on being questioned, he pro- 
tested in ten lyric stanzas (P37-46, 036-42) that all his learning - 
was as naught before his shame and anger. Declaring that he 
preferred to die rather than endure so shameful a life, he wanted to 
move against Darius and Porus, and to free Greece. 

The stimulation for Alfonso XI’s call to destiny came in the 
form of representatives of the third estate who protested their 
suffering at the hands of the king’s guardians, and who threatened 
to leave Castile if he did-not assume his majority (91-99). Alfonso 
was greatly grieved. He could not speak for anger. He changed 
color, turning from white to red. He roared like a wild lion. His 


5 Ed. Florencio Janer, BAEZ, LVIII, stanzas 91-151. Further numbered 
references will refer to stanzas. The lost beginning of the poem might well show 
earlier borrowing, for in 104 we find a tutor who has not been mentioned before, 
and who is comparable to the Aristotle of the Alezandre. The early education of 
Alfonso might well have been treated. One may feel sure, however, that the 
portents which attended Alexander’s birth, and his early supernatural abilities 
were not adapted, for Rodrigo Ydfiez did not allow the true chronicling of the 
events to be distorted by his borrowing, and did not actually introduce the 
supernatural. 

*Yo Ten Cate (op. cit. p. xvi) fails to find a satisfactory solution to the 
problem of authorship. In its proper place we will adduce limited evidence in 
support of the belief that Rodrigo Ydfiez was the author. 

7 All references will be made from El Libro de Alexandre. Texts of the Paris 
and the Madrid Manuscripts prepared with an Introduction by Raymond 8S. Willis, 
Princeton, 1934. O indicates the Osuna manuscript, P the Paris manuscript, 
and G the eighteen stanzas quoted by Gutierre Diez de Games in his Vitorial, as 
reproduced by Willis (op. cit., pp. xxiv-xxv). Since P contains all the stanzas 
quoted, illustrations will be drawn from it, with O and G references in parenthesis. 
Variants will be given only in the rare cases when O or G differ in key words or 
significant modes of expression. The case for a manuscript of the family of P 
being the source will be discussed in its place. The spelling symbols used by 
Willis for s and i have been simplified to normal typing and printing tradition, 
and unusual tildes have been omitted. Otherwise the language of the quotations 
has not been changed. 
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tutor appeared and, like Aristotle, was disturbed and asked for a 


reason. 


Like his model, Alfonso expressed his anger in terms of 


his personal shame and of his realm, and preferred death to being 


less than king. 


El infant Alixandre quando lo fue asmando 

Camiosle la color fue todo demudado 

mager blanco era negro se fue tornando 

las tres partes del dia bien estido callando 
P23(023) 


Contendie el infante en aqueste pensamiento 
amolaua los dientes commo vn leon fanbriento 
tan bien molia el fierro commo faria vn 
sarmiento 
sabet que del dormir nol prendia talento. 
P28(027) 


Grado he a ti maestro asas se sapiencia 


non temo de Riquesa auer nunca fallengia 

mas biutre con Rencura morre con Repentencia 

sy de premia de Dario non saco yo a Grecia 
P45(041) 


Non seria pora Rey vida tan aontada 


terniame por mejor en morir muerte honrrada 


mas si tu lo vieres por cosa aguisada 
contra Poro e Dario yre vna vegada 
P46(042) 


El rey ouo gran pesar 

Quando esta rrason oya, 

E non podia fablar 

Con grant enojo que auia. 
100 


Ssu noble color perdié 

Asds ffermosa e alua, 

E atal se le boluié 

Commo ffoja de la malua. 
101 


E andauasse quexando 
Del dolor del corason, 
Asy andaua bramando 


Commo vn brauo leon. 


103 


Yo tengo pesar fuerte, 

Sienple auré mansiella, 

Yo moriré de muerte, 

O seré rrey de Castiella, 
110 


One notes that the rhymes are different, and that there is but 


one striking similarity of vocabulary: en morir muerte honrrada and 
Yo moriré de muerte. Yet in spite of omissions and changing of 
minor points, there is evident the adaptation of a good proportion 
of the details: the silence, the changing of color with the added 
description of the darkening of the countenance, the comparison of 
the lion, the feeling of personal shame coupled with the feeling for 
the realm, and finally the decision to right the wrong or die.*® 


8 There is a corresponding passage in the Ferndn Gonzdlez which, though 
influenced by the Alexandre, shows no influence on the Alfonso Onceno: 
Quando yba el mogo las cosas entendiendo, 
Oyo com a Castyella moros yvan corriendo. 
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THE ADMONITIONS 


Aristotle is much pleased with Alexander’s determination, and 
tells him that he is now of age, and will be a good man if he con- 
tinues as he has begun. He has the necessary attributes of royal 
birth, learning, chivalry, and superiority over all who exist. The 
same thoughts, in different order, are expressed by Alfonso’s tutor. 


Enpegol Aristotilescommoomebienhonrrado El ayo dixo, sennor, 
fijo dixol en buena hedat sodes vos llegado Veo vos noble talante, 
pora seyer ome bueno tu lo as aguisado Uos ssodes el rrey mejor 
sy leuar lo quieres commo lo as enpegado Del Poniente al Leuante. 
P50(046) 111 


Fillo eres de Rey tu as grant cleressia Ssodes rrey de grand bondad 

en ti veo agudesa qual para mi querria Ssobre quantos otros sson, 

de pequefio demuestras muy grant caualleria Ffijo de la werdad 

de quantos oy biuen tu as grant melloria E legitimo bendegion. 
P51(047) 112 


Noblesa e pagiengia 
Conbusco deuen morar, 
Auedes en vos sabencia 
Commo buen escolar. 
113 


Nasgistes en buena luna 
E a Dios gragias dedes, 
Para salir de la cuna 
Ya sennor tienpo auedes 
114 





“Ualas me, dixo, Cristo, yo a ty me encomiendo, 
En coyta es Castyella segunt que yo entyendo.” 
“Sennor, ya tienpo era, sy fuesse tu mesura, 
Que mudasses la rrueda que anda a la ventura; 
Assaz an castellanos passada de rrencura, 
Gentes nunca passaron atan mala ventura.” 
“Sennor ya tienpo era de salir de cavannas, 
‘Que non so yo osso brauo por uevyr en montannas; 
Tienpo es ya que sepan de mi las mis conpannas, 
E yo sepa el mundo e las cosas estrannas.”’ 
“Castellanos perdieron sonbra e grrand abrygo, 
La ora que murio mi ermano Rrodrygo, 
Avyan en el los moros un mortal enemigo, 
Sy yo daqui non salgo nunca valdre un fygo.” 
Stanzas 178-181 of the Marden edition. We have omitted the symbols with 
which he indicates his corrections. The following admonitions have no counter- 
part in the Ferndn Gonzdlez. 
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There is a more Christian note in the Alfonso Onceno in the 
injunction to thank God, and in the qualities of noblesa and pagiencia 
which are substituted for the agudesa and caualleria of the Alerandre, 
but the same essential ideas are included: goodness, royal birth, 
superiority, scholarly knowledge, and the tutor’s recognition of his 
charge’s having come of age.* So far no variations in P and O 
give any clue as to which family of manuscripts was the source. 

There follows in both works a long series of instructions on 
behavior. Rodrigo Ydfiez does not copy the opening stanzas of 
the Alexandre on the danger of women (P52-53, 048-49), but begins 
with an admonition on faith, mortality, divine right, and duty to 
use Spain for God’s service and the defeat of the Moors (117~128).'° 
He then develops a series of stanzas which follow a sequence of 
ideas practically identical with that of the Alexandre: 


Nyn seas enbriago nin seas ventanero Non creades lisongero 
Mas sey en tu palabra firme e muy verdadero Nin al profacador sotil. 
nil ames nin lo escuches al ome lisongero™ 131¢ed 


sy aquesto non fases non valdras vn dinero 
P57(051, G5) Dad lo que prometierdes, 
nunca mucho non quieras gabarte detufecho Que lo ales vanidad, 
que es grant liuiandate non fase prouecho Del buen ffecho que ffesierdes, 
P58ed(052) Non vos alabedes nady. 


132 
Fijo a tus vasallos non les seas yrado” Non seades apartado™ 
nunca comas sin ellos en lugar apartado Nin amedes vil contienda, 
nunca sobre comer non seas denodado Nin encara denodado, 
sy tu esto fisieres seras dellos amado Nin couarde en ffasienda. 
P59(053) 133 


Quando ouieres criado tus huestesasacar Con rason e con cordura 
los uiejos por los nifios non dexes de lleuar Amaredes auer algo, 

que dan firmes consellos que valenvnlydiar Sed franco con mesura, 
quando entrare en canpo non se quiere Onrrad los fijos dalgo. 


aRancar 134 
P60(054, G9) 


* One wonders if the statement of legitimacy in the Alfonso Onceno (112) is 
merely a tag line, or a reference to the contemporary plethora of royal bastards, 
or a favorable comparison to Alexander, whose legitimacy was questioned (P, 
019-20). 

1° This addition is quite in the tradition of the Alfonsine theories of divine 
right, and of the admonitory literature of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries. 

1 P57be are reversed in G5, thus giving the same order of thought as in 
Alfonso Onceno, 131-132. This is the only case where G seems nearer to our 


a Here we find identical rhyme, which occurs also in O. 











i i 
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Si tu quisieres por fuerca todo el mundo 
uencer 
non te prenga cobdicia de condesar auer 
quanto que Dios te diere partelo volenter 
quando dar non pudieres non ceses de 
prometer™ 
P61(064) 


Qui los Regnos agenos cobdicia conquerir 
menster ha que sepa de espada bien feryr 
non deue por dos tantos nin por demas foyr 
mas yr cabo adelante o vencer o morir 
P65(063, G8) 


Quando que Dios quisier la lit fuere 
aRancada 
non te prenga cobdicia de condesar nada 
parte bien la ganang¢ia a la tu gent lasrada 
en ty lleua el pres que val Ragion doblada 
P81(071, G18) 


Ector e Diomedes por su caualleria 
ganaron pres que fablan dellos oy en dia 
non farian de Archilles tan luenga ledania 
sy sopiesen en el alguna couardia 
P69(058) 


E bien ansy los perlados 


Amaldos commo amigos, 

Tomaredes por priuados 

Los ssabidores antiguos. 
135 


En la batalla mesclada 

Ffaset gran caualleria, 

Al ferir dela espada 

Connoscan vos mejoria. 
141 


Quando la lid vencierdes 


Loaredes al Sennor, 

Muchas gracias le daredes, 

Que vos ffiso vengedor. 
142 


E vos dié la buena andanga, 

E onrra e fama e algo, 

Partiredes la ganancia 

Con los vuestros ffijos dalgo 
143 


Codigia non tomaredes 

De toda la caualgada, 

Vos el precio leuaredes, 

Que val rrason doblada.™” 
144 


Muy bien vos fue castigando, 
Sennor, venga vos emiente 
El buen conde don Ferrando, 
Que fue vuestro pariente. 
145 


1% Compare P61(064) with the actions of Alfonso at the battle of Algeciras, 


stanza 2228. 


“4 Here since a whole line has been adapted, it is well to present the variations 


of O and G: 


O71 tu leuaras el precio que ual racion doblada 
G18 que td llevards la honra, que val racion doblada 


O is by far the closest to the Alfonso Onceno. 
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Disen que buen esfuergo venge mala ventura E bien assy los rreys godos 

meten al que bien lidia luego en escriptura Vuestros antessesores, 

vn dia gana ome presgio que sienpre dura |§ Aquestos reys todos 

de ffablar de couarde ninguno nonhacura FF fueron grandes ssennores. 
P70 146 


Escudo e abrigo 
De la ffe de Xristos, 
Dexaron por ssu testigo 
Rromanges muy bien 
escriptos. 
147 


E coronicas ffermosas 

Por arte buena e conplida, 

E otras muy nobles cosas 

Que rrenouan la ssu vida. 
148 


De aquellos que bien obraron 
Commo quier que sson ffina- 
dos, 
Ssus ffamas acdé dexaron, 
Nunca sseran oluidados.'® 
149 


Camiarse hala ventura t mudaredesfado Vos, sennor, sed atal, 
ganaredes el canpo Dario sera aRancado Amad a Dios e seruid, 
sallira Gresgia de premia tu fincaras El Sennor que puede e ual 
honrrado 
e sera el tu prescio fasta la fin contado’* Vos lo mande assy conplir. 
P84(074) 150 


E vos ffaga bien rregnar, 

E vos mande acabar bien, 

E vos quiera heredar 

Con los ssus ssantos, amen.'* 


16 Stanzas 145-149 of the Alfonso Onceno show the influence of the Ferndn 
Gonzdlez. Not only is the Castilian count held up as a model, substituted for the 
legendary Greeks, but with him are evoked the Gothic kings who were the patri- 
otic subject of the opening stanzas of the thirteenth century work. Cf. also 
stanzas 284-285 of the Alfonso Onceno where the tradition and libros of the Cid 
are sources of inspiration to the monarch. 

% Both these conclusions are really the same in the main thought which is 
“this will be your reward.” The more intense religious feeling of Rodrigo 
YAfiez’s ending as compared to the Alezandre’s stress on personal honor is typical 
of the two poems throughout. 
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In these admonitions the thought sequence is obviously the 
same even though certain ideas from the Alezandre have not been 
included, and others expanded. In addition to scattered key-words 
in common, there are two sets of nearly identical lines: 


de espada bien feryr (P65, 063, G10) 
al ferir dela espada (141) 


tu leuaras el precio que ual ragion doblada (071, P81, G18) 
Vos el precio leuaredes, Que val rrason doblada. (144). 


Finally there is one set of rhyme words, apartado-denodado, accom- 
panying identical thought (P59, 054, Al. Onc. 133). 

Evidence is not conclusive as to the family of the manuscript 
which was in the hands of Rodrigo Ydfiez, but it inclines to the 
family P. The fact that P70 has no counterpart in O need not be 
significant, since both Morel-Fatio and Willis are agreed that what 
is present in either manuscript was in the original,'’ and thus must 
have been in an ancestor of O, but a summary of the order of the 
preceding stanzas shows the order of the Alfonso Onceno to follow 
that of P: 


Al. Onc. 
131 


74 


The reason for P81(071), corresponding to 142-144, being out 
of order is doubtless the artistic desire of Rodrigo Ydfiez to place 
his evocation of Alfonso’s ancestors close to his conclusion. 


17 A. Morel-Fatio, El libro de Alizandre, manuscrit esp. 488 de la Bibliottque 
Nationale de Paris, Dresden, 1906, p. xix; Raymond 8S. Willis, Jr., The Relationship 
of the Spanish Libro de Alexandre to the Alexandreis of Gautier de Chatillon, Prince- 
ton, 1934, pp. 5-6. 
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In one case the order of G more nearly resembles the structure 
of the Alfonso Onceno (P57, 051, G5). This is slender evidence, 
but, since MorelFatio feels G to have been drawn from the P 
family," it bears out the contention for P. 

In one case only does O seem nearer (P81, O71, G18). It is 
not impossible that Rodrigo Ydfiez in adjusting a P version to his 
octosyllabic verse, fortuitously chanced upon the reading so similar 
to O, nor is it impossible that an earlier P might have had such a 
line. However, for lack of rich enough evidence, a definitive state- 
ment cannot be made. 


THe PRAYER 


We have noted above two lines borrowed practically intact. 
We now note a stanza closely identical in thought development and 
spirit, borrowed, and twice repeated in the Alfonso Onceno. In the 
Trojan episode of the Alexandre, when Hector was about to meet 
Achilles, and felt his death to be the inevitable outcome, he uttered 
a prayer to God, submerging self in love of homeland. Twice in 
critical periods of battle Alfonso utters the same prayer. 


Mas si esta sentencia detyesconfirmada  E si tienes de mi sanna, 
que escapar non pueda Etor esta vegada Que no escape a vida, 
sefior piensa de Troya la mal aventurada Mienbrat Sennor de Espanna 
sy es de mi de ti non sea desanparada Non sea perdida. 
P669(O0 see below) 1509 


Mas se esta sentencia de ti es ordenada E si tienes de mf sanna, 

que escapar non pueda Ector esta vegada § Aqui me tira la vida, 

sennor pensa de Troa dexotela encomendada Castiella, la flor d’Espanna, _ 

si es de mi non sea de ti desamparada” Sennor, non sea perdida.” 
0641 2302 


This concludes the evidence of borrowing which can be clearly 
demonstrated. The study is not complete without consideration of 
a striking number of like details and devices, which in the light 


% Morel Fatio, Alizandre, pp. xiv—xv. 
% The Ferndn Gonzdlez was also influenced by the Alezandre: 
“Sennor, pues es el conde de ty desanparado, 
Que por alguna culpa eres del despagado, 
Rrescgibe tu, Sennor, en guarda est condado, 
Sy non, sera ayna por suelo astragado.” 
546 


The word escapar, which occurs in both F and O and in Alfonso Onceno 1509, 
and the subjunctive usage of the last line are lacking in the Ferndn Gonzdlez, 
which does not seem to have been the source of the Alfonso Onceno. 
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of what we have already presented may well be inspired by the 
Alexandre.” 


Tue SLEeEPLEss NIGHTs 


The borrowing of a complete stanza of prayer for use in intro- 
ducing Alfonso’s two great battles helps one to suspect another 
influence in these descriptions of the nights preceding battle. 
Alexander, on the eve of the second encounter with Darius, could 
not sleep (P1283-1287, not in O). He was presurado, enbargado, 
quebrantado. Tenie de pensamiento el coracgon cercado. Finally 
Dofia Victoria took away his cares and he slept just before dawn. 

The fourteenth century poet, however close to events, can hardly 
be presumed to know how Alfonso spent his private hours, but 
before his two great battles he too had sleepless nights: 


En la su cama yasiendo, 
Comengo mucho a penssar, 
E yasiasse rrebolbiendo, 
Que no podia folgar. 

1231 


En la su tienda yasia 

No codigiando thesoros, 

Mas deseando el dia 

Que se viese con los moros. 
1497 


En la su cama yasiendo 
Con sanna del coracgon, 
Yasiase rreboluiendo, 
Commo vn brauo leon. 
1498 


One also notes that in both works the coming of dawn is mentioned 
with a slight attempt at descriptive poetry: 


Ia querie ser ora de maytines tafier E el Seturno conplié 
la estrella del cielo queria parescer Su curso, e amanescid, 
P1286 El alua luego salié, 
E la lus esclaresgié. 
1500 


20 Mention may be made of Alfonso’s horse, named Balencia when he rode 
in battle (1685, 1769), or Jahen when sent as a present, after victory, to the Pope 
in Avignon (1894, 1904). The epic nature of this horse is most rudimentary, 
for he had none of the supernatural qualities of Bucephalus, and his abilities are 
not dwelt upon as are those of the Cid’s Bavieca. He might well represent, not 
Rodrigo Y4fiez’s, but Alfonso’s own imitation of epic tradition. 
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ILLNESS OF THE HEROES 


Alfonso XI, while dispensing justice in Madrid, fell ili unto 
death (336-342). Alexander had also nearly died at a far more 
crucial period in his affairs: before his first battle with Darius 
(P862-895, 0834-866). The latter was chilled while bathing in a 
river in extremely hot weather. The author speaks didactically of 
the lesson of health. Alexander’s followers uttered great laments 
in their predicament. His cure was effected by a physician who 
was then accused of trying to poison him. Such details did not 
fit the facts of Alfonso’s illness, but certain words and emphasis in 
the Alfonso Onceno seem to show the influence of the older work: 


El mes era de juilio vn tienpo escalentado En Madrid, tierra caliente 
P863(0835) En el tienpo de verano, 


338 
el tienpo era fuerte e el sol calient 


querie de calentura moryr toda la gent 
P864(0836) 


Touos dona Fortuna mucho por denostada La rueda fue rreboluida 
vio que eran negios non dio por ello nada Que anda con la ventura. 
fue tornando la rrueda que jasie trastornada 336 
fue abriendo los ojos el Rey vna vegada 

P877 (0848) 


The wheel of fortune is differently used: it turns for the better 
after Alexander’s collapse, while it turns for the worse as Alfonso 
falls ill. Dofia Fortuna, as a pagan figure, does not appear in the 
later work. Nor does Rodrigo Ydfiez name a human doctor to 
imitate Alexander’s cure. God was Alfonso’s doctor, but both the 


words fisico and melesina appear in his verse as they do in the 
Alexandre. 


En él pusso melesina 
Commo fisico mayor, 
342 


That at the time of a leader’s sickness the medieval mind should 
think of one of its commonplaces, the wheel of fortune, is not sur- 
prising. Nor is it surprising that a miraculous recovery should 
elicit the concept of God, the great physician. It is an accepted 
fact that Madrid is hot in summertime. Yet the occurrence of all 
three ideas is striking, especially the insistence on the heat, which 
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was not sufficiently connected with Alfonso’s illness to be men- 
tioned in the prose chronicle of his reign.”* 


Love AND Lyris 


The Alexandre introduced the subject of the marriage of Alex- 
ander to Darius’ daughter with a song of May, the time of love 
(P1929-1933, 01788-1792). One finds a bit of traditional mockery, 
the theme of the malmariados. Rodrigo Y4fiez had a like subject, 
but the far more delicate one of celebrating Alfonso’s mistress and 
the birth of their many illegitimate children. He borrows the 
idea of lyric introduction, but his song is on the power of love: # 


Omne que non ha amor, 
Nunca puede bien faser, 
Nin beuir a ssu sabor, 

Nin auer bien nin plaser. 


El amor ha grand uirtud, 
Dios lo quisso dar tal gragia 
A los buenos da salud, 
Faselos ssalir a placa. 


A los rreys fas oluidar 
Los rregnos e su ualia, 
Por fama e pres ganar 
E prouar caualleria. 


Fas el sennor muy granado, 
Gragioso e conpannero, 
Omilde e messurado, 
Cacgador muy montero. 
383-386 


The May song is not lost, however, as will be seen. 


™ Corénica del muy alto et muy catélico rey, Don Alfonso el Onceno deste nombre, 
que vencio la batalla del Rio Saldado et gané a las Algeciras, ed. C. Rosell, BAE, 
Madrid, 1919, LXVI, p. 223. The event occurred in the 18th year of Alfonso’s 
reign, 1327. For another illness in June 1329, cf. p. 229. 

* The prose chronicle introduces the subject thus: “et en todo el tiempo 
pasado non oviera fijo della: ca amos a dos éran de pocos dias. Et porque el 
Rey era muy acabado hombre en todos sus fechos, teniase por muy menguado 
porque non avia fijos de la Reina: et por esto caté manera como oviese fijos de 
otra parte.”” Corénica de don Alfonso, p. 227b. 

% There is a contemporary song on the power of love in the Libro de buen 
amor of Juan Ruiz, ed. Cejador, Madrid, 1915, stanzas 155-160. The archpriest 
is more mocking and more extensive in his treatment. 
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CELEBRATIONS 


In the year 1330 Alfonso celebrated in sequence his knighting 
at Santiago de Compostela, and his coronation at Burgos. The 
poet describes the latter celebration in some detail (389-414). 
Familiar with the Alerandre, he must have been struck by certain 
similarities to the knighting of Alexander (P88-125, 078-113), and 
to the great celebration on Alexander’s entrance into Babylon 
(P1516-1527, 01374-1385): * the knighting of followers, generosi- 
ties, ceremonial games, tapestried streets and buildings, singing of 
ladies, etc. It is impossible to determine how much he was influ- 
enced by what he may have seen,?* and how much by literary 
sources, but he seems to have been led by similarities to borrow 
certain scattered decorative elements of the Alexandre: 


1) the expressions of joy for the respective countries: 


ese dia dixo Gregia que era aRibada Rrey alto, de gran noblesa, 
P122d(0110d) Sennor real entendido, 
Castilla cobré altesa 
disian todos el Criador nos ha dado conseio El dia que fue nascgido 
P124d(0112d) 403 


2) the description of musical instruments, found in the Alexandre 
in the entry to Babylon, and in the Alfonso Onceno as part of the 
celebration of the coronation ;* 


3) a song of May, which in the immediately preceding stanzas 
concerning Alfonso’s mistress had been supplanted by a song on the 
power of love.” This is the more interesting since he had declared 
the event to be taking place in June (396). 


% The narration of Alexander’s coronation is lacking in picturesque detail 
(P181-195, 0175-189). 

*6 A lengthy account of this celebration is given in the Corénica de don Alfonso, 
pp. 234-237. 

%* Menéndez Pidal (Poesia Juglaresca, p. 64) quotes both the Alfonso Onceno 
and the Alezandre, as well as a like description from the Libro de buen amor 
(stanzas 1227-1234), but as there is no similarity of treatment, and he is not 
adducing the other evidence we have presented, he makes no attempt to discuss 
influences. He is in error here in saying that this is contando el matrimonio de 
este rey. The marriage is mentioned earlier in the Alfonso Onceno, stanzas 
316-319. 

” Vid. sup. 
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Con la farpa de don Tristan 


Que da los puntos doblados, 
Con que falaga el logano, 

E todos los enamorados 

En el tienpo del verano. 


Alli quando vienen las flores 
E los d4rboles dan fruto, 

Los leales amadores 

Este tienpo pregian mucho. 


Asy commo el mes de mayo 
Cuando el ruy-ssennor canta, 
Rresponde el papagayo 

De la muy fermosa planta. 


La calandra del otra parte, 

Del muy fermoso rrosal, 

El tordo que departe 

El amor que mucho ual. 
409-413 


COMPARISON OF CHARACTERS TO ANIMALS 


The Alfonso Onceno is at times monotonous in its comparison of 
its human subjects to animals, and to natural manifestations.** 
These comparisons were not in the early Spanish epic tradition; 
not one such comparison is to be found in the Cid which uses the 
realistic epithet.2* The Ferndn Gonzdlez contains relatively few 
examples: 

Que non so yo osso brauo (180) 
el bueytrre carnicero (173) 
commo leon brrauo assy dio vn gemido (283) 
commo leon fanbryento (487) 
mas brrauo que serpyente (514) 


On the other hand, the Alexandre uses these comparisons freely, 
and twice employs them in close sequence, as a device to lend 
variety and ferocity to the narration of individual feats of pitched 
battle. The same type of sequence, occurring in the Alfonso Onceno, 
suggests an imitation: 


* Vid. sup., note 2. 

%* la barba bellida, una fardida langa, caballero lidiador, el mio braco mejor, 
coronado de prestar, etc. It is definitely in the Homeric tradition as it is in that 
of the medieval Latin sources of the Alerandre: cf. Gautier de ChAtillon, Alezan- 
dreis, ed. F. A. W. Miildener, Leipsig, 1863, and Pindarus Thebanus, /lias, ed. 
Lucian Miller, Berlin, 1875. 
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rrauioso commo vn leon yrado Vn castiello parescia 
P493(0482) 1551 
rrauioso commo vn leon dayuno Commo vn brauo leon 
P501(0490) 1555 
al toro lidiador Este dragon de Marruecos 
P505(0494) 1568 
commo oso rrauioso que anda desfanbrido § _E commo toros bramando 
P513(0501) 1576 
rrauioso andaua commo vna sierpe fiera 
P533(0501) 
— commo vna sierpe braua 
rauioso cuemo una tygra braua 
P536, 0524 
mas yrado que rrayo mas brauo que leon E dié vn bramido fuerte, 
P986(0958) Commo vn brauo leon. 
commo vnos leones que andan desfanbridos 1676 
9 dientes rregafiados dando boses 1 gritos Commo fuego de alquitran 
los dientes regannados dando fieros gramidos 1688 
P993-994, 0965  —E dié boses commo toro 
commo vn leon yrado 1691 
P1005(0977) Paresce leon con rrauia, 
rrauioso commo vn osa braua E lobo canicgero, 
P1013(0985) 1703 
este dragon rrauioso Bramando yua commo oso, 
P1016(0988) 1711 
Asi rronpié la montanna, 
Commo la piedra del trueno. 
1715 
Feriendo commo leon. 
1752 
Commo vn leon fanbriento” 
1768 


THE PROPHECIES 


The prophecies of Merlin with which the fourteenth century 
poet attempts to lend an air of destiny to two episodes of the 
Alfonso Onceno (242-246, 1812-1841), seem inspired by the proph- 
ecy of Daniel in the Alezandre (P1340, not in O). The fact that 
the prophecies are identical in type, however, cannot be labored 


* The Alfonso Onceno shows a partially observed preference for the lion 
as a symbol of royalty. Its commonest comparison, bramando como un leon 
(stanzas 31-32, 103, 891, 1498, 1576, 1676, 1711), is perhaps an imitation of P993, 
0965, where the former indicates roaring by boses 1 gritos, the latter by fieros 
gramidos. Perhaps it is the poet’s own development on the single use in the 
Ferndn Gonzdlez of gemido (281). 
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as proof; fierce symbolic animals conquering each other were the 
common resource of the medieval apocolyptical style. The cabron 
mal domado and the carnero doblado of the Alexandre, and the leon 
coronado, leon durmiendo, leon de Espajia, el toro de la montafia, the 
puerco espin and the dragon of the Alfonso Onceno have their ances- 
tors far back in the medieval Latin of France and Italy.** Nor 
was the Merlin of the Alfonso Onceno made up out of whole cloth 
to imitate the Daniel of the Alexandre. The ultimate French model 
of Rodrigo Ydfiez’ framework of Maestre Antonio is known.” It 
has been shrewdly speculated that political partisans of Juan Manuel 
were, early in the fourteenth century, renewing a French Merlin’s 
prophetic activities for their own anti-monarchical ends.* At any 
rate such prophecies were available to inspire Pedro de Ayala and 
the poets of the Cancionero de Baena but a few years later.™ 

The prophetic material was at hand; it is rather the inspiration 
to use it that seems to derive from the Alexandre. The latter is 
the first extant Castilian work to incorporate the symbolic menagerie 
of prophecy; the Alfonso Onceno is the second. The methods of the 
two are similar. While the prophecies in the chain of French and 
Latin sources are presented as if foretelling future events and with- 
out clarification, the Daniel prophecy of the Alexandre is clarified 
in the next stanza by an author who is not assuming prophetic vein, 
but glorifying the long-accomplished victory which he is about to 
relate. So, in the Alfonso Onceno, the prophecy is immediately 
followed by clarification, and the presentation is not in itself pro- 
phetic, but set after the narration in an attempt to point up the 
episode. 

The probability of this influence greatly weakens the suggestion 
that the prophecy might be an interpolation,® and lends support to 


% Cf. Edmond Faral, “La Légende Arthurienne,” in Etudes et Documents, 
Paris, 1929, Part I, vol. ii, pp. 50-53. 

#2 W. J. Entwistle, The Arthurian Legend in the Literatures of the Spanish 
Peninsula, London, 1925, pp. 57, 259. Cf. also Baladro del Sabio Merlin, ed. 
A. Bonilla San Martin in Libros de Caballerios I (NBAE, V1); Lucy A. Patton, 
“Notes on the Manuscripts of the Prophecies de Merlin,” PMLA, 1913, XXVIII, 
pp. 131 ff. and her Les Prophécies de Merlin from ms. 598 in the Biblioteque Mu- 
nicipale de Rennes, New York and London, 1926; Pedro Bohigas, “ ‘La Visién de 
Alfonso X’ y las ‘profecias de Merlin,’’”’ RFE, 1941, XXV, 383-398. 

% Entwistle, op. cit., pp. 56-57. 

% Tbid., pp. 59, 249. 

% Cf. C. Michaélis Vasconcellos, Estudos sobre o romanceiro peninsular, 
Madrid, 1907-1909, p. 331 note 1; Yo Ten Cate, op. cit., p. xvi. 
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the assumption that the Rodrigo Ydfiez who wrote 


La profecia conté 

E torné en desir llano 

Yo Rodrigo Yannes la noté 
En lenguaje castellano, 


was the author of the whole poem. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This completes the presentation of close similarities in the two 
works. That the Alfonso Onceno owes much, through direct imita- 
tion, to the Alerandre now seems clear. From the passages we 
have presented, little more can be added to our earlier speculation ** 
concerning the family of Rodrigo Ydfiez’s model. Alexander’s 
sleepless night, and the prophecy of Daniel are both missing from O. 
In spite of the fact that an earlier manuscript of the family O must 
have had them, this somewhat encourages our suspicion that a 
manuscript of the family P was the source. At all events this 
imitation is another proof of the popularity of the Alexandre in the 
fourteenth century. 

Also demonstrated is the intention of Rodrigo YAfiez to lift his 
epic above the level of a rhymed chronicle. One can surmise that 
the more spirited, smooth-flowing portion which recounts the battle 
of Salado and the later battle of Algeciras was the core of the work. 
Here the poet’s crusading and patriotic spirit was free to move with 
epic sweep. But working, perhaps, under royal injunction, or 
merely following the medieval tradition of narrating the whole life 
of his hero, he had no intention of merely rhyming events. His 
was to be an epic worthy of his subject, and his decorative material 
was to be derived, in medieval fashion, from the exploitation of 
earlier works. Foremost among these was the Libro de Alexandre, 
not only because of its prestige, but because of its wealth of varied 
events. 

In this imitation, Rodrigo Ydfiez rarely copies lines outright. 
His method must have been one of natural recall. He must have 
allowed the events of Alfonso’s life to suggest passages and devices 
from the Alexandre from which he then unslavishly derived in- 
spiration. He omitted all details of pagan or magical nature. 
Only in treating the awakening to destiny and the admonitory 
material did he follow carefully the outline of his model, and here 
he omitted or expanded at will, guided in part at least by his sense 
of fitness and his Christian enthusiasm. 


GirrorD Davis 
Duke University 


* Vid. sup. 











THE USE OF PROVERBS AS TITLES AND MOTIVES IN 
THE SIGLO DE ORO DRAMA: CALDERON 


HE Golden Age of proverb-collecting in Spain coincided, as I 
have tried to show in previous articles,' with the Golden Age 
of Spanish drama. The diffusion of proverbs in Spanish drama 
became so great that no dramatist, great or insignificant, escaped 
their influence. With varying frequency every type of character 
which ever appeared on the Spanish stage spoke in proverbs—the 
prattler, the buffoon, the country-bumpkin, the lord, the lady, the 
count, the duke, and the king. 
This article is concerned with an analysis of the use of proverbs 
by Calder6én. Some twenty-four of his plays bear titles from 
proverb-lore. One of his cape-and-sword pieces that illustrates his 
use of proverbs is Gudrdate del agua mansa. This work mainly 
concerns two young and attractive sisters, Eugenia and Clara. In 
the first two acts of the play Clara is shy and blushing in interesting 
contrast to her sister who is locally well-known for her unrestraint. 
The contrasting character of the two sisters is the chief source of 
interest for two acts, when a surprising change comes about. The 
flirtatious Eugenia brings things to such a pass that a crisis de- 
velops, and during this crisis the modesty of Clara is seen to vanish: 
she becomes the rasher of the two, convincingly and pleasantly. 
Calderén calls upon his fullest talents in order to reverse the per- 
sonalities of these two women and thereby carry out the proverbial 
idea of agua mansa. Throughout Act III Clara outstrips Eugenia 
by flinging all former reserve to the wind; and the play closes with 
the author’s leaning heavily upon his title. In this and in many 
other instances, Calder6én shows that the proverb is the basis of the 
comedia, that the chief character personifies “‘still water,” and that 
he respects the philosophy of the refrdn to such extent that he does 
not deviate from it at any time. According to Angel Lasso de la 
Vega, “‘Calderén supo en esta produccién desarrollar con sumo tino 
un popular adagio. . . .”? 


1See “The Collecting of Proverbs in Spain Before 1650,” Hispania, 1937, 
XX, 85-04; “The Use of Proverbs as Titles and Motives in the siglo de oro Drama: 
Lope de Vega,” Hispanic Review, 1938, VI, 305-323; “The Use of Proverbs as 
Titles and Motives in the siglo de oro Drama: Tirso de Molina,” Hispanic Review, 
1939, VII, 310-323. 

* Calderén de la Barca, Madrid, 1881, p. 339. 
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An analysis of the plot of Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar * 
indicates that the theme as well as the setting of this play is inti- 
mately related to the title: 


Lisardo, huésped de D. Félix, no conoce a la hermana de éste, quien 
ha prohibido a la misma, lleno de prudencia, que se deje ver; mas la 
curiosidad de Marcela, asi se llama, hace a ésta que procure lo contrario: 
se enamora de él, y llega a tratarle, empleando su travesura, que no es 
poca, para rendirle a su albedrio. D. Félix se apasiona de Laura, cuya 
casa, que es la de las dos puertas, convierte en campo de sus audaces 
entrevistas y aventuras la despejada Marcela. De aqui provienen los 
recelos entre ambos amigos de que Laura sea amada de Lisardo, y que la 
resuelta tapada sea para éste la de D. Félix. Los errores a que tal enredo 
da lugar, los celos, los sobresaltos de que, gracias a las dos puertas de la 
expresada vivienda, se libran en mds de una ocasién, tienen su veros{mil 
y pronto desenlace, dando a todos la felicidad, y hallando la donosa 
enredadora el premio de sus peligrosos recursos.‘ 


This play is typical of the comedia de capa y espada of Calderén. 
The chief interest is the involved plot and the exciting events caused 
by surprising incidents. Characterization, relatively unimportant, 
is little motivated by the idea of the title. However, the author 
combines a situation suggested by proverb-lore with the perpetually- 


used honor theme. In utilizing this combination, he avoids the 
tiresome device of repetition of title. Not until the end of the play 
are we told that all the amazing events just witnessed were set in 
motion because somebody had a proverbial casa con dos puertas: 


Y pues el haber tenido 

dos puertas ésta y tu casa 
causa fué de los engafios 

que a mf y Lisardo nos pasan; 
de la Casa con dos puertas 
aquf la comedia acaba. 


The importance of the proverb in this play lies mainly in its 
suggesting a setting which gives free reign to Calder6n for portray- 
ing lances de amor. He is so successful that Casa con dos puertas 
is sometimes called “one of his best and most typical cape-and- 
sword plays.” ® 


*Ed. G. T. Northup, Three Plays of Calderén, New York, 1926. The 
proverb is recorded by Gonzolo Correos, Vocabulario de refranes, Madrid, 1924 
(in manuscript from the early seventeenth century until 1924). Calderén has not 
changed the wording. 

* Lasso de la Vega, op. cit., p. 200. 

5 Northup, op. cit., p. xliii. 
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In Matianas de abril y mayo, “‘que respira la frescura de su 
titulo,” Calderén again turns to proverb-lore to find language to 
express the mood for his setting. Wishing to create the atmosphere 
of spring as background for his plot, he reminds us as early as 
Scene 3 of Act I that the play takes place during the celebrated 
April and May mornings of the proverb, which are particularly 
disagreeable for early rising, except for the love-lorn: ‘‘Las mafianas 
de abril, dulces son de dormir; las de mayo mejor, si no despierta el 
amor.’’* A few lines further on a song is addressed to these morn- 
ings; and Act I ends with the chief male lead exclaiming: 


jOh quién quitara 
Del afio este mes florido! 
Mas no tiene la culpa él; 
Yo sf, que una sombra sigo, 
Yo si, que un dspid adoro, 
Yo sf, que amo un basilisco. 
Majianas de abril y mayo, 
Noches para mt habéis sido. 


The plot becomes so involved, in conventional Calderonian fashion, 
that by the end of Act II the heroine exclaims: 


jOh nunca en el tiempo hubiera, 
Oh nunca hubiera en el afio, 

Si es que la culpa han tenido 
de enredos y enojos tantos, 

las mafianas floridas 

de abril y mayo! 


And similarly throughout the play we feel the atmosphere is that of 
April and May mornings, when the characters would prefer to sleep, 
but instead they get up early in order to go to the park for reasons 
of heart: 

Lucfa, cierra esas puertas, 

y entra después a acostarme; 

que he de madrugar mafiana 

porque he de salir al parque 

a hacer una diligencia. 

(Act III, Scene 3) 


Or they make promises to the mafianas as if they were personified: 


Si hoy doy tregua a mis temores, 
yo os coronaré de flores, 
mafianas de abril y mayo. 
(Act III, Scene 8) 


* Recorded by Correas, op. cit. 
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Character motivation, here likewise unimportant, has little connec- 
tion with the title." The chief interest is in the intrigue, and the 
author in no way bound himself to the titular proverb. 

One of Calder6n’s plays which by its title suggests that many 
troublesome, if interesting, adventures are to be anticipated is Bien 
vengas, mal.’ The title does not belie the content. A certain Juan 
de Lara kills a man in a duel and is forced to take refuge in the 
home of an old friend of his father, Bernardo. The latter’s daugh- 
ter, Ana, lives in the house that Juan goes to. Juan’s residence in 
the home arouses the jealousy of Ana’s fiancé, and even her father 
suffers some pangs of uneasiness because of the risks to his honor. 
The play is full of mistaken identities, vain suspicions, jealousy, 
threats, and deep sighs: a la verdad,/nunca viene sola una desgracia, 
we are told in Act I, Scene 7, two or three times; Act II, Scene 4; 
end of Act II; and end of Act III. Besides these reminders, an 
attempt is made to reenforce this conviction by the representation 
before our eyes of “‘males’” which come in clusters and handfuls. 
In one instance (Act II, Scene 4) there occurs one of the most 
curious uses of the idea of the title. spinel, Juan’s lackey, has 
just urged his master to pay no attention to the laws of honor 
which restrain him from making love to his host’s daughter, but 
Juan cannot be persuaded. 


EsPINnEL 


Si ese decoro tuviera 
Gonzalo Bustos de Lara * 
en su prisién, jcudnto errara, 
pues Arlaja no le oyera! 
No oyéndole, no se hallara, 
si mejor se considera, 
prefiada la mora arriera; 
no esténdolo, no llegara 
a parir; y no pariendo 
la enamorada morilla, 
no naciera Mudarrilla; 
y su ilustre sangre, entiendo 
que por vengar se quedara. 
No vengadndose también, 
no hubiera en el mundo quien 
a Rui Veldzquez matara. 
No matandole, viviera 
con vida y alma traidora 
7 “Bien vengas, mal, si vienes solo. Suelen los males venir acompafiados. 
{Adénde vas mal? Adonde mds hay.” (Correas, op. cit.) 
* It should be recalled that Espinel is talking to Juan de Lara. 
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aquel bellaco: asf, ahora 
jmira td qué bueno fuera! 
Atrévete td también, 
galantea en lance igual; 
que tal vez un grande mal 
viene por un grande bien. 


Don JuAN pE Lara 
Hoy de la opinién te sales 
de todos. No digas tal, 
porque un mal fiero y fatal 
es nuncio de muchos males: 
y asf, no llego a sentir 
tan rendido a mi destino 
el mal, Espinel, que vino. 


EsPINEL 
Pues, jcudl? 


Don Juan vE Lara 
El que ha de venir. 


However, there is throughout a lightness of dramatic mood and 
sensation so evident that one does not take seriously any of the 
kaleidoscopic “‘evils.” The author ends the play in quite frivolous 
fashion. Everyone is taking a wife, Espinel included; with final 
reference to the title, he ends the play with a domestic joke: 


Ahora entro yo con Inés,* 
porque vean desta suerte 
que no viene solo un mal, 
pues tantos juntos nos vienen 
el dia que nos casamos. 
Perdonen vuesas mercedes. 


Bien vengas, mal is one of the most entertaining of its genre, in 
spite of its occasional weak jokes. Calder6n combines the honor 
theme with a particularly appropriate proverb. Honor in the cape- 
and-sword play was bound to give rise to lances which he was 
notably skilfull in portraying; '® the proverb Bien vengas, mal, si 
vienes solo does not shackle Calder6n, but rather frees him to un- 
restricted use of mal tras mal. : 

The first proverbs occurring in Calder6én’s El Alcalde de Zala- 


* Inés is the maid. 


%© The lances of Calderén became proverbial to a certain extent. (Ticknor, 
History of Spanish Literature, II, 374, note 4.) 
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mea“ are used by the author in attempts at humor which are not 
very successful. Don Mendo is talking with his lackey, and has 
just made a statement which does not sound intelligent to the 
lackey. The latter misquotes a proverb for reply: 
Que adelgaza la hambre 
los ingenios.* (Act I, Scene 4) 

A moment later Mendo instructs his lackey to ascertain whether he 
can see Isabel (daughter of Pedro Crespo) at her window: 


Lacayo 
Temo, si acierta a mirarme 
Pedro Crespo... 


















MENDO 
Qué ha de hacerte, 
Siendo mi criado, nadie? 
haz lo que manda tu amo. 


Lacayo 


Si haré, aunque no he de sentarme 
con él a la mesa."* 























MENDO 
Es propio 

de los que sirven, refranes. 

(Act I, Scene 4) 


The next speech containing a proverb is in Scene 7, wherein 
Crespo’s son, Juan, has just lost at gaming and comes to his father 
for more funds. Instead of money, Crespo gives him advice, to 
which Juan replies: 

El consejo es como tuyo; 
y por tal debo estimarle, 

y he de pagarte con otro. 
En tu vida no has de darle 
consejo al que ha menester 
dinero. 


CRESPO 


Bien te vengaste. 
(Act I, Scene 7) 


1 Ed. James Geddes, New York, 1918. 

“Taq hambre despierta el ingenio.” (Correas, op. cit.) 

% The meaning here is cleared up by the proverb: “Haz lo que tu amo te 
manda, y sentarte has con él a la mesa.”” (Correas, op. cit.) The expression was 
popular enough to have five variants. The point of the humor of the lackey is 
that he would not wish to sit at Mendo’s table, because it would be bare of food. 

% “Dadme dineros y no consejos.” (Correas, op. cit.) Several other variants 
are given. ‘ 
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Scene 21 of Act II, containing the departure of Crespo’s son, is 
“much admired because of the hard horse-sense appropriate to the 
situation.” * Some have compared Crespo’s counsel favorably to 
the precepts which Polonius offers to Laertes.*° As one might 
anticipate, a part of Crespo’s advice is from proverb-lore, with 
elaboration by the author: 


Sé cortés sobremanera, 

Sé liberal y partido; 

Que el sombrero y el dinero 

Son los que hacen los amigos . . .” 


Another attempt by the author to make humorous use of a 
refrdn is made in Act II, Scene 23, but is not very successful. 
In Act III, Scene 4, Crespo, who has just been elected mayor of 
Zalamea, assures Isabel of justice in no uncertain proverbial terms: 
Hija, 
ya tenéis el padre alcalde: 
él os guardard justicia." 


A few moments later (Act III, Scene 8) Pedro Crespo pathet- 
ically pleads with the captain to marry the dishonored Isabel; this 
scene is called Calderén’s greatest by Menéndez y Pelayo. Accord- 


ing to Crespo’s reasoning, the captain would lose nothing and gain 
everything by the marriage: 


No creo 
que desluzcdis vuestro honor, 
porque los merecimientos 
que vuestros hijos, sefior, 
perdieren por ser mis nietos, 
ganardn con mds ventaja, 
sefior, por ser hijos vuestros. 
En Castilla, el refrén dice 
que el caballo (y es lo cierto) 
lleva la silla.” 

Que a vuestros pies os lo ruego 
de rodillas, y llorando 
sobre estas canas .. . 


% Geddes, op. cit., p. 133, note to lines 685-743. 

% Hamlet, Act I, Scene 2. 

17 “Quien tiene dineros, tiene compafieros.”’ (Correas, op. cit.) Cf. “Quien 
tiene dineros, ha compafieros.”” (Mosén Pedro Vallés, Libro de refranes, Caragoca, 
1549.) 

18 “Quien el padre tiene alcalde, seguro va a justicia.” (Mosén Pedro Vallés, 
op. cit.) 

19 “F'n Castilla, el caballo Ueva la silla. Al hijo por el régimen feudal, sigue 
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The captain’s reply is insulting to an extreme degree, with a pro- 
verbial sting: 

Llantos no se han de creer 

de viejo, nifio y mujer.™ 


When Pedro Crespo orders the captain’s arrest, the latter protests 
shouting: 


jHa villanos con poder! ™ 


The final use of proverbs in the play is in the scene between 
Don Lope and Pedro Crespo: 


Don Lops 


Que un alcaldillo de aquf 
al Capitan tiene preso .. . 
| Voto a Jesucristo, que 
al grande desvergonzado 
a palos le he de matar!.. . 
{Quién es el alcalde? 
CRESPO 
Yo. 
Don Lopg 


| Voto a Dios, que lo sospecho! 


CrEsPO 
j Voto a Dios, como lo he dicho! 


Don Lops 
Pues, Crespo, lo dicho dicho. 
CRESPO 
Pues, sefior, lo hecho hecho.” 


la nobleza del padre, aun cuando la madre sea plebeya.” (Luis Galindo, Sen- 
tencias filoséficas. MS. 9772. Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid.) (Quoted from 
Julio Cejador y Frauca, Refranero castellano, Madrid, 1929.) 

* “Cuando la mujer Uorare, no se le ha de tener mds duelo que a un ganso que 
anda en el agua en el mes de enero. No es de vero lagrimas en la mujer, ni coxear 
en el perro. Lloro de hembra no te mueva, que loro y risa presto lo engendra.” 
(Correas, op. cit.) Cf. “Mujer que llora y perro que cojea, no los crea’”’ (Rodriguez 
Marin, Refranes castellanos . . . , Madrid, 1926, 1930, 1934) and “‘Llantos no se 
han de creer, de viejo, nifio, y mujer” (Rodriguez Marin, ibid.). 

"1 “Cuando el villano estd en el mulo, ni conoce a Dios ni al mundo.” (Correas, 
op. cit.) “El que de servilleta llega a mantel, nadie puede con él. El piojo puesto 
en altura, todo se le vuelve locura.” (Cejador, op. cit.) 

* Act III, lines 781-782. “Lo dicho, dicho. Afirmdndose en lo concertado 
y dicho antes. Afirmase en lo dicho y avisa al otro que esté en ello. Lo hecho 
ya eshecho. Cuando se da consuelo para adelante.” (Correas, op. cit.) Geddes, 
op. cit., p. 141, quotes John, XIX, 22: “Pilate answered, What I have written, 
I have written.” 





‘ 
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In this scene short abrupt phrases are needed to express the 
mutual wrath and ire of these two strong old men. Two proverbial 
phrases fill this need effectively. 

Throughout the play the author’s efforts to use refranes for 
humorous effect are decidedly unsuccessful. On the other hand, 
his attempts to create a mood of genial good humor in the character 
of Crespo, in part by the quotation of proverbs, are quite successful, 
especially in the scene of the banter between the father and son. 
The most important and effectual occurrence of a refrdn is in the 
capital scene of the play, between the captain and Crespo. Here 
the latter’s strongest point in his pleading is a Castilian proverb 
which he cites much as one would quote common law. Asa matter 
of fact, what he says is common law summarized in a refrdn. 


PROVERBIAL TITLES OF CALDERON 


ANTES QUE TODO ES MI DAMA 
A literary proverb, not found in the refraneros. 
A SECRETO AGRAVIO, SECRETA VENGANZA. 
“A secreto agravio, secreta venganza.”’ (Rodriguez Marin, 
Refranes . . . , Madrid, 1926, 1930, 1934.) 
BIEN VENGAS, MAL, 8I VIENES SOLO. 
“Bien vengas mal si vienes solo. Suelen los males venir 
acompafiados.” (Correas, op. cit.) Cf. “Nunca viene sola 
una desgracia.” 
CaDA UNO PARA sf. 
“Cada uno para st, y Dis para todos.”’ (Correas, op. cit.) 
CaSA CON DOS PUERTAS. 
“Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar. Casa con dos 
puertas no la guardan todas duefias.”” (Correas, op. cit.) 
CoN QUIEN VENGO, VENGO. 
“Con quien vengo, vengo.”” (Cejador, op. cit.) 
DARLO TODO Y NO DAR NADA. 
“Quien todo lo da todo lo niega. Quien todo lo ofrece (0 pro- 
mete) todo lo niega.”” (Correas, op. cit.) 
DaR TIEMPO AL TIEMPO. 
“Dar tiempo al tiempo es buen advertimiento.” (Rodriguez 
Marin, op. cit.) 
DE UNA CAUSA DOS EFECTOS. 
“De una via dos mandados, cuando junto con lo principal se 
negocia otra cosa.”’ (Correas, op. cit.) 
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FUEGO DE DIOS EN EL QUERER BIEN. 
“Fuego de Dis en el querer bien, amén, amén. Queja de su 
molestia.”” (Correas, op. cit.) 
GuARDATE DEL AGUA MANBA. 
“Del agua mansa te guarda, que la recia presto pasa.” (J. 
Medrano, Silva, 1583.) “Del agua mansa me libre Dios, 
que de la recia yo me libraré.” (Caro y Cejudo, Refranes..., 
Madrid, 1675.) Note that the meaning of the Spanish 
proverb is not the same as the English Still water runs deep. 
GUSTOS Y DISGUSTOS SON NO MAS QUE IMAGINACION. 
“Gustos y disgustos son solo una leve imaginacién.”’ (Cejador, 
op. cit.) 
HoMBRE POBRE TODO ES TRAZAS. 
“El hombre pobre todo es trazas: a las veces son buenas, a las 
veces son malas. El hombre pobre todo es trazas y el rico 
trapazas.”” (Correas, op. cit.) 
MANOS BLANCAS NO OFENDEN (LAS). 
“‘Manos blancas no ofenden, pero duelen. De los desaires de 
mujeres.” (Cejador, op. cit.) 
MANANAS DE ABRIL Y MAYO. 
“Las mafianas de Abril, dulces son de dormir; las de Mayo 
mejor, si no despierta el amor. Un dia de Abril y otro de 
Mayo, valen tanto como las mulas y el carro; entiéndese de 
buen tempero.”” (Correas, op. cit.) 
MANANA SERA OTRO Dfa. 
“Majfana serd otro dia.” (Rodriguez Marin, op. cit.) 
MEJOR ESTA QUE ESTABA. 
Cf. “‘Peor estd que estaba.”” (Correas, op. cit.) 
Nift'a pE Gémez Arras (LA). 
“El cantar de Gémez Arias.” (Luis Montoto y Rauten- 
strauch, Personajes, personas y personillas que corren por las 
tierras de ambas Castillas, Sevilla, 1921-22.) Cf. the cantar 
cited in this work: 
, Sefior Gémez Arias 
doleos de mf; 
soy nifia y muchacha; 
nunca en tal me vi. 
Vélez de Guevara has a play of the same title as Calderén’s. 
No HAY BURLAS CON EL AMOR. 
“Con la mujer y el frio, no te burles, compajiero.”” (Correas, 
op. cit.) “No hay burlas con el amor.” (Rodriguez Marin, 
op. cit.) 
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No HAY COSA COMO CALLAR. 
Cf. “Al buen callar llaman Sancho; al bueno bueno, Sancho 
Martinez.” (Correas, op. cit.) Northup, op. cit., p. xxiii, 
enlarges upon this expression in its relation to the 17th cen- 
tury honor code. I do not find it listed, however, in any 
early refranero. 
No SIEMPRE LO PEOR ES CIERTO. 
“No siempre lo peor es cierto.” (Rodriguez Marin, op. cit.) 
PEOR ESTA QUE ESTABA. 
“Peor estéd que estaba. Peor es la recafda que la cafda.” 
(Correas, op. cit.) Cf. above, Mesor mesTA QUE ESTABA. 
PRIMERO SOY YO. 
“Primero yo, después yo, siempre yo.” (Cejador, op. cit.) 
SECRETO A VOCES (EL). 
“Secreto a voces. Cuando hacen secreto lo que no es.” 
(Correas, op. cit.) This is a proverbial phrase rather than a 
proverb. 
F. C. Hargs 
University of Florida 


*% In making this list I have consulted Angel Lasso de la Vega, op. cit., for 


Calderén’s authentic works. 
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CERVANTES AND HEROIC VERSE 


Don Quisote has returned from his first sally and the self-appointed 
board of review is examining his books with critical eyes. The barber is 
speaking: 

“-Y aqui vienen tres, todos juntos. La Araucana de don Alonso de 
Ercilla, La Austriada de Juan Rufo, jurado de Cérdoba, y El Monserrate 
de Cristébal de Virués, poeta valenciano. 

“Todos esos tres libros—dijo el Cura—son los mejores que, en 
verso heroico, en lengua castellana estan escritos, y pueden competir con 
los mds famosos de Italia: gudrdense como las mds ricas prendas de poesia 
que tiene Espafia.” 

Don Francisco Rodriguez Marin makes the following comment about 
the value of these books and suggests a reason for their being saved from 
the fire: “Van harto honrados Rufo y Virués, especialmente el primero, 
con acompafiar a don Alonso de Ercilla, que descuella entre ellos como 
ciprés entre mimbres. La amistad que Cervantes debid de tener con 
Virués y que tuvo seguramente con Rufo, cordobés como los abuelos y 
bisabuelos paternos del autor del Quijote, hubo de contribuir a tan 
extremada benevolencia.” 

Cervantes’ preference for these books, and his reason for putting them 
“todos juntos” on the shelves, can perhaps be better explained by the 
possibility that all three reminded him of the event in his life of which he 
was most proud, his participation in the Battle of Lepanto. Although 
dealing with diverse subjects, each one of these epics devotes no little 
space to the important sea battle mentioned above. In the Araucana 
the soothsayer Fitén, prophesying in far away Chile, describes it in Canto 
24; in the Monserrate (Canto IV) Garin, cruising in the Mediterranean, 
contemplates the Battle of Lepanto in a series of pictures painted on 
ships; and in the Austriada the poem concludes (Cantos XXII-XXIV) 
with an account of the glorious exploit of Juan de Austria. 

Srureis E. Leavitt 
University of North Carolina 


ANNOTATIONS 


I. Cervantes’ “CincventTA yY CINCO” 


In the prologue to the Novelas ejemplares, Cervantes gives his age 
cryptically as “al cincuenta y cinco de los afios gano por nueve mas y por 
la mano.” This was written presumably about July, 1613, reference 
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being made there to the dedication to the Conde de Lemos, dated July 
14, 1613. The Bonilla-Schevill note on the passage reads: ‘“‘O sea que 
tenfa mds de sesenta y cuatro afios. ‘Ganar por la mano—dice Covarru- 
bias—, adelantarse a otro.’”’ Actually, he was almost sixty-six. 

The addition of nine, instead of ten or eleven, probably had something 
to do with “cincuenta y cinco,” which is a playful reference to a number 
then popular because of its use in a game of cards called “primera.” It 
was well known all over Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Cervantes mentions it in chapter fifty-seven of the second part of 
Don Quijote. Detailed information about the game will be found in 
commentaries. The score depended on a combination of 21, 18, 16 = 55. 
English readers will recall numbers that are used in the same playful way 
to-day, as, for example, 23 (not now recognized by young people), 57, 64, 
and others. 


II. Two Passaces in Lope DE VzEGA’s 
“Amar Sin SaBeR A Quién” 


a) When Fernando describes his escape, after killing Pedro, he says 
that he mounted and rode to the monastery, 


del santo, que como carta, 
hizo sello de una piedra 
sobre nema colorada. (11. 298-301) 


Lope, like most poets, is fond of circumlocutions, having just before 
referred to the bridge of Alcd4ntara as ‘‘edificio del rey Vamba”’ (1. 279). 
The building to which he now alludes is the Hieronymite monastery of 
La Sisla, it being related of St. Jerome that he beat his breast with a 
stone. El Greco so depicts him in ‘San Jerénimo penitente.” 

In succeeding lines Fernando adds, 


Paro en la silla, no veo 
seguirme ... 


There is no need to change “‘la silla” to ‘La Sisla,”’ as Hartzenbusch has 
done in his edition, the meaning being obvious to the audience of the day. 
b) In an interesting scene, Inés tells her mistress, 


Yo leo en los romanceros, 
y se me pega esta seta 
tanto, que de ser discreta 
no tengo malos aceros. (11. 126-129) 


The reference is apparently to “‘la locura de las setas’”’ (Zl démine Lucas, 
H. I, 59c; also 274c), a “mushroom” madness, a certain poisonous kind 
inducing hallucinations (Espasa). She has been reading sentimental 
Moriso balladry and has fallen into the madness of wondering whom she 
might love. 
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III. Hernanpo pve AcuNa’s SONNET 
ADDRESSED TO CHARLES V 


This well-known sonnet with its famous line, ‘“‘un monarca, un imperio 
y una espada,”’ epitomizes Spanish imperialism of the sixteenth century, 
an ambition and a reproach. In Spanish Poetry of the Golden Age some- 
thing is said of the political and doctrinal background, but its literary 
sources are only hinted at. The work and the theme are deserving of a 
monograph.! The late J. P. Wickersham Crawford, in an article on 
Acufia’s poetry, drew attention (RR, 1916, 327 n.) to a passage in Min- 
turno’s Rime et prose, 1559: 


Si lieti vedrem por l’antico onore, 
un Cesare nel mondo ed un impero, 
e vedremo un ovile ed un pastore. 


The hope expressed in the last line is Biblical: ““Fiet unum ovile, et unus 
pastor,” John 10, 16. It occurs elsewhere in Minturno’s poems, several 
of which he dedicated to Charles. To many Italians and Spaniards the 
emperor was the champion of a united world that could combat the Turk 
and bring concord to a Europe divided by religious strife. Charles, by 
strange coincidences and native ability, had plausible claims to universal 
recognition, but he was frustrated at every turn by a complexity of 
problems, which finally overwhelmed him. 

Minturno’s eulogies were probably not accessible to Acufia when the 
latter composed his sonnet. - Minturno’s poems were published in 1559. 
Charles abdicated in 1555-6, and died in 1558. Acufia was in his en- 
tourage from about 1547 to 1551. Minturno was not an original poet. 
Indeed, he prided himself on imitation, a strange phase in literatures of 
the time. 

Both Minturno and Acufia could have borrowed from Ariosto’s 
Orlando furioso, one of the most popular works of the century. In the 
fifteenth canto (ed. 1532) Ariosto panegyrizes the emperor and in one 
stanza alone Acufia could have obtained: a) the idea that Charles was a 
man of destiny; 6) the universal extent of his dominions; and c) the con- 
cept of unity under one monarch: 


Per questi merti la Bonté suprema 
non solamente di quel — impero 
ha disegnato ch’abbia diadema, 
ch’ebbe Augusto, Traian, Marco e Severo; 
ma d’ogni terra e quinci e quindi estrema, 
che mai né al sol né all’anno apre il sentiero: 
e vuol che sotto a questo Imperatore 
solo un ovile sia, solo un pastore. 


1 Very important for the study of this theme are Aubrey F. G. Bell’s chapter, 
“El ideal de unidad,” in El renacimiento espajiol, pp. 26-32, and R. Menéndez 
Pidal’s Idea imperial de Carlos V. The Rosales-Vivanco Poesia heréica del imperio: 
antologia y prélogo, Barcelona, 1940, and especially Arco y Garay’s La idea de 
imperio en la politica y la literatura espafiolas, Madrid, 1944, are valuable studies, 
but do not include Italian antecedents. 
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Pertinent too, are the following lines: 


E serba a farla [God’s mysterious way ] al tempo manifesta, 
che vorra porre il mondo a monarchia 
sotto il pid saggio imperatore e giusto, 
che sia stato o sara mai dopo Augusto. 


It may be of interest to quote Urrea’s Spanish renderings (1549) of 
these passages, even though they may not have been used by Acufia, 


whose knowledge of Italian could be taken for granted, if only because he 
translated parts of Boiardo’s Orlando innamorato: 


a) Por tal obra, la voluntad suprema, 

no solamente d’este imperio entero 

tiene ordenado, que haya la diadema, 

que huvo Augusto, Trajan, Marco, y Severo 
mas de toda la tierra acd, y extrema, 

do nunca el sol, ni el afio abre sendero, 
debajo este monarca, quiere a punto, 

que haya solo un rebafio, y pastor junto. 


b) Espera hacella, a tiempo manifiesta, 
qu’el mundo en monarqufa lo provea, 
so el mds sabio Emperador, y justo: 
que fué, ni serd ya después # Excasio. 


The clue to the date of composition of Acufia’s sonnet probably lies 
in the final tercet: 


a a quien ha dado Cristo su estandarte, 
ar& el segundo mds dichoso dia 
en que vencido el mar, venza la tierra. 


There is much ambiguity (for us) in this prophecy. The “sea” and the 
“land” were probably the Mediterranean and Europe and Africa. No 
one disputed very seriously his sovereignty over the Indies. Charles 
carried the crucifix at his masthead in the crusade against Barbarossa at 
Tunis in 1535, and declared “that the leader was Christ and the emperor 
his standard-bearer,” but the victory was not decisive—none of his 
victories ever were. He had to withdraw from an attack on Algiers in 
1541,? but was more successful in 1550, although not altogether trium- 
phant. At the time of his abdication, Algerian corsairs still harassed his 
ships and his coasts. If one may hazard a guess, it is that Acufia’s 
sonnet was composed about 1540—-1545.° 
M. A. BucHANAN 

University of Toronto 

? This was an anxious year for the Spanish empire: most of Charles’ fleet was 
destroyed by gales off Algiers; the Portuguese, who had a powerful armada, 
resented Spanish interest in the Moluccas and refused to interfere with the 
French, who were secretly exploring the “river of Canada,” the St. Lawrence, 
which then belonged to the demarkation of Portugal, adjacent territory being part 
of the Spanish Indies. 

* A statistical survey of rhythms in Italian and Spanish hendecasyllabic lines 
of the period might be useful for determining dates of composition. 
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Una coleccién manuscrita y desconocida de comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio. 
Por Agustin G. de Ameztia. Centro de Estudios sobre Lope de Vega. 
(Cuaderno nim. 1.) Madrid, 1945: 139 pages. 

This little volume, which was published in the latter half.’ 1945 but 
which reached me only recently, announced one of the most significant 
discoveries in the field of Spanish studies in recent years. It was surely 
beyond the fondest hope of the most devoted student of Lope de Vega 
that there could come to light at this late date as many as 32 manuscript 
copies of Lopean autographs, some two thirds of them copies of auto- 
graphs no longer extant, and two of them the texts of plays that had 
hitherto been known only by title (Zl amor desatinado and El principe 
inocente). Yet that is exactly the news brought us by this volume. In 
some way that we shall perhaps never know, these manuscript copies were 
removed, presumably during the tragic days of the recent Spanish Civil 
War, from the library or other place where they had lain unknown to 
scholars, and came finally into the hands of Sr. Ameztia, who, by virtue of 
his intimate knowledge of Lope’s life and works, was eminently qualified 
to judge the value of the collection. 

The manuscripts in question form the first four of five volumes, which 
were probably bound shortly after the manuscript copies were made in 
1762. The fifth volume contains manuscripts, also copies, of eighteenth 
century plays, the authors and titles of which Sr. Ameztia also lists. The 
real find of the collection consists, however, of the Lope de Vega plays. 
These, we are told (p. 9), were all copied by one Ignacio de Galvez, whose 
signature appears on each manuscript, together with the date on which 
the copy was completed. (Later, on pp. 26 and 60, we are informed that 
two of the copies are not in Gdlvez’s hand.) The copyist also appended 
to his manuscripts a statement to the effect that they were made from the 
originals, which is borne out by the inclusion of Lope’s signature and date, 
the censura and licencias, and other details ordinarily found in the 
autographs. 

According to Sr. Ameztia, Galvez followed the original manuscripts 
most scrupulously. Gdlvez, he admits (p. 45) left out some of the 
licencias on the autograph of La desdichada Estefania, but that is pre- 
sumably the only such omission. I have noticed, too, that, though some 
of Sr. Ameztia’s descriptions of the Galvez manuscripts include the M 
that Lope regularly prefixed to his signature during the years of his 
liaison with Micaela de Lujaén, Gdlvez apparently did not transcribe this 
M in his copies of El cuerdo loco, La prueba de los amigos and La desdichada 
Estefanta, on the autographs of which it is also found. However, these 
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are very minor details, and the manuscripts are no doubt as accurate as 
Sr. Amezta affirms. 

Granting the fidelity of the manuscripts, the value of the collection is 
apparent. Not only does it provide us with two plays previously con- 
sidered lost, but also with the original texts of 19 plays of which the auto- 
graphs are no longer in existence, and with the entire original text of 
another play (El favor agradecido) the extant autograph of which contains 
only Act I. It is true that for 4 or these plays we already had copies of 
the autographs—copies made in 1781 by a certain Miguel Sanz de 
Pliegos in the library of the ducal family of the Sessas, where, incidentally, 
according to Sr. Ameztia, Gdlvez had also earlier made his copies. Since 
the autographs of these 4 plays do not exist, it is impossible to know 
whether the Galvez copies are more reliable than those by Sanz de 
Pliegos. (The latter seems to have been very careful as a copyist. Cf. 
Sr. Montesinos’ judgment regarding his copy of the autograph of El 
cuerdo loco: ‘‘La copia de Sanz de Pliegos es de una puntualidad poco acos- 
tumbrada en estos trabajos.” 7.A.E., IV, 135.) As for the remaining 
16 of these 20 plays, even though the Galvez copies may not be accurate 
to the last detail, they must in any case be much closer to the autographs 
than the only other texts hitherto available, namely, those published in 
the Partes, which, as is well known, invariably offer more or less corrupt 
texts. 

In one other respect, too, is the Galvez collection very important. 
It makes known for the first time the exact dates of composition of 15 of 
the plays, not counting the two newly discovered ones (the dates of the 
other 15 were already known through the existing autographs and the 
Sanz de Pliegos copies). These new dates not only constitute a most 
valuable addition to our knowledge of the chronology of Lope’s theatre, 
but they supply eloquent and incontrovertible corroboration of the 
validity of the method followed by Professors Morley and Bruerton in 
The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s ‘“‘Comedias” (1940). Sr. Amezta 
informs us that, when this work first appeared, he like other scholars was 
skeptical of any attempt to determine the dates of the works of a genius 
like Lope on the basis of their strophic forms. This skepticism disap- 
peared, however, Sr. Amezitia tells us, when he saw that almost all of the 
dates revealed by the Galvez manuscripts agreed with the period dates 
proposed by Morley and Bruerton. Since the latter have already dealt 
with this portion of Sr. Ameztia’s book in the pages of this journal 
(1947, XV, 65-68), it is not necessary to repeat here his comparison of 
both sets of dates and his comments thereon. Suffice it to remind the 
reader that in only one case—that of El marqués de Mantua—did the 
period date arrived at by Morley and Bruerton miss the mark, and at 
that by no more than two years. 

The discussion on chronology is followed by an “Andlisis bibliografico 
y cronolégico de las comedias,” in which Sr. Ameztia gives a brief descrip- 
tion of each of the 32 Galvez manuscripts, accompanied by various bibli- 
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ographical and other data (manuscripts, editions, studies on dates, 
sources, etc.). The following errors and omissions have been noted. 
P. 26 (El amigo por fuerza): There is only one known suelta of this play; 
those listed in the various bibliographies are one and the same, the eigh- 
teenth century suelta sold by Teresa de Guzmdn.—P. 28 (EI bastardo 
Mudarra): Mention should have been made of 8. G. Morley’s edition 
(Madrid, Berkeley, 1935), in the University of California series of Lopean 
autographs.—P. 29 (J-a batalla del honor): This play was also published in 
Doze comedias . . . de los mejores y mds insignes poetas, Quarta Parte, 
Lisbon, 1652, and in the Comedias nuevas escogidas collection, Parte XV 
(Madrid, 1661). The “otra comedia de Zdérate con el mismo tftulo”’ 
(in Com. escog., XV) referred to by Sr. Ameziia is in reality Lope’s play; 
ef. R. K. Spaulding’s edition in the California series (1934), p. 9, the 
bibliographies of Rennert-Castro, Julid Martinez, ete.—P. 31 (El primero 
Benavides): 1865 is a misprint for 1863 (cf. La Barrera, Nueva biografia, 
Ac., I, p. 1, n. 1).—P. 35 (La contienda de Diego Garcia de Paredes y el 
capitin Juan de Urbina): Menéndez y Pelayo’s statement (Ac., XI, p. 
exxv, not xxv) that El capitén Juan de Urbina appears in both Peregrino 
lists is incorrect; it is found only in the first (1604) list —P. 39 (La corona 
de Hungrta y la injusta venganza): The autograph was not, as stated, in 
Olézaga’s possession at the time of his death, but had been given by him 
to Lady Esthope in 1831 (not 1851 as stated in the Catdlogo de la ez- 
posicién bibliografica de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1935); cf. L. Karl, R.F.E., 
1935, XXII, 401. The latter’s article, which deals with the autograph, 
should have been included in the list of studies quoted. Professors 
Morley and Bruerton had already replied (H.R., 1947, XV, 67) to Sr. 
Ameziia’s contention that the true date of the autograph is 1633 and not 
1623.—P. 40 (El cuerdo loco): This play is not cited in both Peregrino lists, 
but only in that of the 1604 edition. 

In a brief chapter entitled ““Datos para la biograffa de Lope,” Sr. 
Ameztia points out some new facts and hypotheses regarding Lope’s 
biography brought to light or suggested by the Galvez manuscripts. 
Because of Lope’s custom of writing on his autographs not only the date 
but the place of composition, we now have through a number of these 
manuscripts greater knowledge of his whereabouts at certain times. 
Thus, although he had been banished from Madrid in 1588 for a period 
of eight years, the manuscript of El principe inocente reveals that he was 
in Madrid on June 2, 1590. Similarly, the four Galvez manuscripts of 
plays written in January, April, October and December of 1596 show that 
Lope remained in Madrid throughout most if not all of that year, and, as 
Sr. Ameztia observes, this would seem to indicate that the legal proceed- 
ings brought against him in 1596 for amancebamiento with Antonia de 
Trillo did not result in a new banishment and that he may have got off 
with a light sentence. Likewise, the four manuscripts of 1597—one 
written in Toledo, the others in Madrid—are of interest, in that they are 
the only documents related to him or his activities that we have for that 
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year. Finally, the manuscripts of the four plays of 1600, three of which 
make available for the first time the date and place of writing, disclose 
that Lope was in Madrid at least in January, February, June and October 
(and perhaps April, according to one of the manuscripts), so that if he 
went to Seville that year, as has sometimes been supposed, he could not 
have stayed there for very long. . 

In the foreword to an Appendix Sr. Amezta informs us that ‘con 
miras a las futuras impresiones de las comedias comprendidas en la 
Coleccién de Galvez, me ha parecido Util recoger en un A péndice las varian- 
tes que ofrece el texto transcrito por aquél en su cotejo con el impreso 
en las dos ediciones académicas. No todas las obras dramdticas copiadas 
por Galvez presentan variantes: ora por tratarse de autégrafos a los que 
Lope pasé6 ya las correcciones de su primera redaccién, ora por tratarse de 
copias genuinas y revisadas por él para regalarlas a su sefior y mecenas 
el Duque de Sessa” (p. 79). The list of variants is for 13 of the plays. 
Of the remaining 17 previously known plays, 7 are omitted from the list 
for reasons to be examined presently. That still leaves 10 plays, and 
about these nothing is said, though they have also been published in 
Academy editions. The autographs of 9 of these plays have been pre- 
served, and it is certain that in every case the Academy edition will con- 
tain some variants. In the absence of any statement by Sr. Ameziia, one 
can only conclude that he decided, and rightly so, to omit the variants in 
the Gdlvez manuscripts of these 9 plays because the autographs naturally 
take precedence over the Galvez copies. (Sr. Ameztia does, it is true, 
list the variants for Carlos V en Francia, but this was advisable because, 
while the autograph does exist, it is apparently unavailable to scholars. 
He was also justified in including the variants in El favor agradecido, 
since only the first act of the autograph is extant, while the Galvez 
manuscript is complete.) I can see no good reason, however, for omitting 
the variants in the last of these 10 plays, Los embustes de Celauro. Here 
we have no autograph, but only the text as published in the Quarta Parte, 
which was reproduced in the Academy edition. Surely the Parte text 
must show variations from the Galvez copy of the autograph. Coming 
now to the 7 plays omitted for stated reasons, Sr. Ameziia teils us that 
2 of them—La francesilla and La bella malmaridada—contain so many 
variants as to constitute practically new texts, which he is reserving for 
separate editions, to be published by the Centro de Estudios sobre Lope 
de Vega. Concerning the other 5 we read (p. 80): “‘Tampoco incluyo las 
variantes que Galvez anoté de La contienda de Garcia de Paredes, de El 
ingrato arrepentido, de El leal criado, de El Marqués de Mantua y de El 
remedio en la desdicha, porque ya figuran en los textos académicos res- 
pectivos. La explicacién es muy sencilla. La primera de estas comedias 
se publicé por Menéndez y Pelayo a vista de la copia de Sanz de Pliegos, 
quien a su vez habfa tenido presente el mismo original de Lope, como 
Galvez; y en cuanto a las cuatro restantes, todas ellas se imprimieron en 
las Partes de Lope posteriores a la IX, 0 sea, bajo la direccién ya de éste 
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y sirviéndose de su propio autégrafo o copia auténtica de él, lo cual per- 
mitié6 a los eruditos a cuyo cargo corrié la preparacién de los tomos 
académicos, contar con un texto seguro y fiel, al igual de Galvez.” As 
to the first of these 5 plays, La contienda de Garcia de Paredes, since there 
is no Parte or other early printed edition, and since the Academy edition 
is based on the Sanz de Pliegos copy of the autograph, I am at a loss 
to know what Sr. Ameztia means by “variantes,” unless he has in 
mind “las supresiones y adiciones por él [i.e., Galvez] advertidas al 
transcribir los autégrafos de Lope” (p. 77). In the Academy edition of 
the play no more than one such change in the Sanz de Pliegos copy is 
indicated (Ac., XI, p. 473 b, n. 1). As for the four other plays, it 
would seem again that Sr. Amezitia is referring to changes made by Lope 
in his autographs and noted by Galvez; this impression is strengthened by 
earlier comments (on pp. 36, 50, 51) on “‘adiciones al texto” in the Gadlvez 
manuscr’ pts of three of these plays. But what puzzles me is the state- 
ment that these so-called variants ‘‘ya figuran en los textos académicos.”’ 
There is, to be sure, a Sanz de Pliegos manuscript copy of the autograph 
of El leal criado, variant readings of which are quoted in the Academy 
edition (Ac. N., VI), but for the three other plays Menéndez y Pelayo 
and Cotarelo had only the Parte texts to go by. Hence how could they 
have given the changes noted by Galvez? It is obvious that whatever 
changes were noted by the latter, especially in the three plays not rep- 
resented in the Sanz de Pliegos collection, should have been included in 
Sr. Ameztia’s lists. In one instance—that of Hl marqués de Mantua— 
the omission is all the more surprising in view of his earlier observation 
(p. 51) that “las adiciones de Galvez al texto de la comedia [i.e., El 
marqués de Mantua] son muy importantes.”’ Finally, there is one other 
statement in the passage quoted above that calls for refutation, namely, 
that the Partes after IX provide a ‘‘texto seguro y fiel.’”’ It is well known 
to those who have studied the problem that such is not the case. Com- 
parisons that have been made, for various modern critical editions, of 
autograph and Parte texts—all, by the way, in Parte IX or subsequent 
Partes—have shown that none of the latter offers a thoroughly reliable 
copy of the autograph, that is, one without variants, and in most instances 
we find that the Parte also omits some of the autograph (the Parte XV 
text of La buena guarda both omits and adds lines). The very Parte— 
IX—in which Lope announced that henceforth his plays were to be 
printed from the original manuscripts contains a play—La dama boba— 
which is some 500 lines shorter than the autograph and has innumerable 
other variants. What is really needed, however, more than a list of the 
variants in the Academy editions, is the publication of the entire text, not 
only of La francesilla and La bella malmaridada, but of all the other 
GAlvez copies of Lopean autographs no longer.extant, and it is to be hoped 
that the Centro de Estudios sobre Lope de Vega, of which Sr. Amezta 
is the director, may soon issue editions of these texts. 


W. L. Ficurer 
Brown University 
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Robert H. Williams, Boccalini in Spain: A Study of His Influence on 
Prose Fiction of the Seventeenth Century. George Banta Publishing 
Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1946: viii + 139 pages. 

Few works of the Italian Seicento have had the universal appeal of 
Boccalini’s Ragguagli di Parnaso. The author, under the allegorical veil 
of Apollo’s realm, was able to satirize contemporary society, to express his 
opinions about literature and politics, and to give free rein to his personal 
likes and dislikes. Such a novel use of the old Parnassian device could 
not fail to be appreciated by a Baroque Europe, which had a pronounced 
taste for the fantastic, the satirical, and the mock-heroic. Boccalini’s 
peculiar wit, his inventive capacity, and his satirical gift so fascinated 
cultured Europeans of all nations that even his strong biases did not 
hinder the reputation of his work. His inveterate aversion for Spain and 
his profound admiration for aristocratic Venice naturally contributed to 
his popularity in an England that regarded the Sea Republic as the ideal 
commonwealth and at the same time cordially detested Catholic Spain; 
and yet these very sentiments proved no great impediment to his be- 
coming equally as popular in the Spain which he so often made the butt of 
his criticism. 

Long and fairly comprehensive articles upon Boccalini’s fortuna in 
Italy, England, and Germany have not been lacking. As to Spain, al- 
though his influence upon individual authors had been traced by scholars 
like Croce, Romera-Navarro, Giannini, and others, no attempt at a 
general vue d’ensemble had been made until the present thesis of Dr. 
Williams. The latter’s primary task is the specific, limited one of as- 
sessing Boccalini’s influence upon Spanish prose fiction of the seventeenth 
century. Yet, he feels bound to consider likewise, although more or less 
incidentally, the general problem of Boccalini’s reputation in Spain. 

Dr. Williams’ study consists of four chapters:—I. The Author and 
His Works; II. Translations; III. Imitations and Adaptations; IV. Mis- 
cellaneous Allusions—, a summary, an appendix, a bibliography, and an 
index. The biography of Boccalini is succinct but adequate; the analysis 
of his works, however, is much too sketchy to give us a satisfactory idea of 
their contents. Much better is the descriptive and critical examination 
of the Spanish translations of the Ragguagli and the Pietra del paragone 
politico. Both the published and the manuscript versions of the former 
are carefully and thoroughly analyzed. As for the Pietra, not all but 
most of the manuscript translations (not one of which was ever pub- 
lished) are briefly examined. 

The third chapter, which constitutes the major part of Dr. Williams’ 
thesis, points out the extent to which Spanish prose writers were influenced 
by the form and subject-matter of Boccalini’s mock-heroic allegory. 
After judiciously discounting Cervantes’ supposed debt to his Italian 
contemporary, the author discusses some twenty-five Spanish writers of 
the seventeenth century, most of whom were only slightly or incidentally 
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influenced by the Ragguagli, and hence are quickly dismissed in a few 
sentences or in one or two paragraphs. More than half of the chapter is, 
therefore, concerned with the relations of Boccalini to Quevedo, Salas 
Barbadillo, Matias de los Reyes, Vélez de Guevara, Gracidn, Bondia, 
Saavedra Fajardo, Davila y Heredia, and Santos. In addition, Dr: 
Williams briefly comments upon the references to Boccalini in Mello and 
a few other Portuguese writers as well as those in Serrano and six other 
Spanish authors of the eighteenth century. All this evidence of the 
Italian’s influence is examined carefully, and no hasty conclusions are 
arrived at. The author’s judgments are generally cautious and temper- 
ate. He does, however, exhibit a tendency toward over-compression 
which at times militates against clarity. For one thing, reference is 
often made to the Ragguagli by number alone without any indication as 
to title or subject. Some such indication would have been advisable at 
least in the more important cases. For instance, we find a statement like 
the following (p. 49) without further elaboration: ‘Salas follows I, 85 
more closely, adapting it into one of the principal episodes of the work 
[i.e., the Coronas del Parnaso].” We are not told which episode nor are 
we given the title of I, 85. In discussing Zl Curial del Parnaso, Dr. 
Williams observes that in six of the Avisos, Reyes adheres so closely to 
the Ragguagli that his renderings constitute for the most part a literal 
translation (p. 51). Yet, one seeks in vain for a single example of Reyes’ 
plagiarisms with the corresponding Italian text. After determining the 
extent of Quevedo’s knowledge of Boccalini, our author is compelled to 
admit that Quevedo cannot be considered an imitator or follower of 
Boccalini but rather a rival (p. 40). It would then seem to follow that 
Quevedo has no place in a chapter entitled ‘‘Imitations and Adaptations.” 
As he did, however, strongly resent the Italian’s antipathy toward Spain 
and his admiration for Venice and was only too well acquainted with the 
Pietra, would it not have been quite appropriate for Dr. Williams to 
compose a separate chapter entitled ‘“‘Patriotic or Nationalistic Criticism 
of Boccalini,” of which Spanish criticism of the Pietra del paragone politico 
might well have been a subdivision? Such a chapter, which would have 
had at least as much raison d’étre as the one on ‘‘Miscellaneous Allusions,” 
could have included not only Quevedo but also Saavedra Fajardo, Ser- 
rano, Lope de Vega, Sudrez de Figueroa, Matheu y Sanz—to the last 
three of whom more than half of chapter four is devoted—as well as 
Juan Vitridn. The latter’s introduction to his translation of Comines’ 
Mémoires contains a reference to Boccalini’s anti-Spanish sentiments—a 
reference which escaped Dr. Williams, but not Romera-Navarro, who 
quotes it in the notes to his excellent edition of El Criticén (II, 340-341). 
These names alone would have justified the inclusion of the chapter sug- 
gested, although it seems hard to believe that no others among the 
Spanish historians, critics or political thinkers sensitive about their 
national honor have taken Boccalini to task for his aversion against Spain. 
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In short, Dr. Williams has succeeded fairly well in his primary 
purpose, that is, in his account of Boccalini’s influence upon Spanish 
prose fiction of the seventeenth century. His analysis of the Spanish 
translations of the Ragguagli is quite thorough. His bibliography is 
excellent especially so far as the secondary works are concerned. His 
appendix on the order of arrangement in the Spanish translations as 
compared with the Rua edition of the Ragguagli is extremely useful. 
And yet, one cannot repress a certain feeling of disappointment. Bocca- 
lini’s influence in Spain is not too impressive unless examined from the 
broader aspect of his fortuna in Spain, with all its possible implications and 
ramifications. This Dr. Williams has done only incidentally. He has 
examined the vogue of Boccalini in the eighteenth century only in part and 
in the nineteenth century not atall. He has very little to say about the 
influence in Spain of Italian imitations of the Ragguagli. He is scarcely 
concerned with whether or not Spanish criticisms of certain authors reflect 
Boccalini’s opinions of these same authors. Romera-Navarro, for ex- 
ample, was well aware that Gracidn’s estimate of Bodin (cf. El Criticén, II, 
162) may have stemmed from the Ragguagli (I, 64). Could not other 
critical judgments of Boccalini have likewise penetrated into other Spanish 
works? After all, was not one verdict in the Ragguagli (I, 6) to a large ex- 
tent responsible for spreading in England the opinion of Guicciardini’s pro- 
lixity? And finally, Dr. Williams scarcely ever indulges in comparisons 
between the vogue of Boccalini in Spain and his vogue in England, Italy or 
Germany—comparisons that are in the very nature of fortuna studies. 


Vincent LuctIaANi 
The City College of New York 


Del ‘Lazarillo’ a Quevedo: Estudios histérico-literarios. Cuarta serie. Por 
Angel Gonzalez Palencia. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientfficas, Madrid, 1946: viii + 430 pages. 

This volume contains fifteen articles touching in one way or another 
on the Spanish siglo de oro and published in various journals, or as pré- 
logos to editions of siglo de oro texts, during a period of approximately 
twenty-five years. Many of them are of recent date and were published 
in periodicals not generally available in our university libraries. 

The chief value of the first essay, ““Leyendo el Lazarillo de Tormes,”’ is 
to be found in its insistence that this work “‘no pinta seres reales, sino que 
adapta varios temas literarios” (p. 11). The reconsideration of the pos- 
sibility that the author may have been Diego Hurtado de Mendoza does 
not change the status of the Lazarillo as an anonymous work. It is well 
to note, however, that the author “muestra . . . un gran conocimiento 
de la vida de las clases sociales mds elevadas” (p. 24). Thesecond article, 
“El mayorazgo de Don Francés de Zifiiga,” shows “mds claramente la 
extrafia silueta del famoso buf6én de Carlos V” (p. vii); the third, “El 
Cancionero del poeta George [sic] de Montemayor,” is a reproduction of 
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the prologue to Sr. Gonzdlez Palencia’s edition of the Cancionero as vol. 
IX (Segunda época) of the publications of the Sociedad de Bibliéfilos 
Espafioles. “El testamento de Juan Lépez ed Hoyos, maestro de Cer- 
vantes” is a “documento curiosisimo, por la calidad de la persona” (p. 
vii). There follow two articles on Francisco de Figueroa: the first being 
a reproduction of the author’s prologue to his edition of Figueroa’s 
Poestas (Bibliéfilos Espafioles, 2a . época, vol. XIV), the second (in colla- 
boration with E. Mele) being reproduced from RFE, 1941, XXV, 333- 
380. ‘Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, varén de letras” (published in 
Haz, madrid, 1943) presents the great diplomat and humanist as “el 
enamorado de los libros” (p. vii; cf. A. Gonzdlez Palencia and E. Mele, 
Vida y obras de Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, 3 vols., Madrid, 1941- 
1943). “Julia Gonzaga, Carlos V y Juan de Valdés” quotes paragraphs 
from letters of Valdés.to Francisco de los Cobos to show the active interest 
which Valdés took in the affairs of “‘la sefiora Dofia Julia.” “El padre 
Fray Juan de los Angeles y sus Didlogos de la conquista del reino de Dios”’ 
is another prélogo, from the author’s edition of the Didlogos in the 
Biblioteca Selecta (Segunda serie, vol. I) of the Real Academia Espafiola 
(1946). In it he makes use of the thesis of Joaquin Sanchis, La Escuela 
mistica alemana y sus relaciones con nuestros misticos del siglo de oro 
(Madrid, Ediciones ‘“‘Verdad y Vida,” 1946). The documents repro- 
duced in “‘Polémica entre Pedro Mantuano y Tomds Tamayo de Vergas, 
con motivo de la Historia de Padre Mariana” throw less light on the 
ideology of the period than might have been expected. ‘Las Empresas 
politicas de Don Diego Saavedra Fajardo” was first published in the 
Revista nacional de educaci6n in 1943, and, in somewhat amplified form, in 
the author’s edition of the Obras completas of Saavedra Fajardo (Madrid, 
Aguilar, 1946). 

“Quevedo, pleitista y enamorado” has unusual interest for two rea- 
sons: it destroys the legend “‘que suponfa a Quevedo . . . dando muerte 
a un hombre en el atrio de la iglesia de San Martin de Madrid y huyendo 
a Italia para escapar a la accién de la justicia” (p. 260), and it ends with 
this conclusion: ‘‘Cuando leamos ahora sus invectivas contra la gente de 
curia, nos sonreiremos de sus sarcasmos; cuando repasemos sus furiosas 
sdtiras contra las mujeres, dudaremos francamente de su sinceridad. 
De lo que s{ podremos estar seguros es que en las dos cuestiones hablaba 
con perfecto conocimiento de causa” (p. 261). “‘Quevedo por de dentro” 
repeats much of this same material, frequently with the same phraseology. 
There is also repetition (inevitably so, since here the documents are 
quoted at great length) in “‘Quevedo pleitista.”” ‘Un administrador de 
Quevedo” has to do with Jerénimo de Rivera, “‘que no se llevaba muy 
cordialmente con don Francisco.” 

Otis H. Green 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Libro de la erudicién poética de Don Luis Carrillo y Sotomayor. Edicién 
de Manuel Cardenal Iracheta. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientfficas (Biblioteca de Antiguos Libros Hispdnicos. Serie A. 
Volumen VI). Madrid 1946: xvi + 138 pages. 


A scholarly edition of this celebrated and much discussed little treatise 
is very welcome and in a work so amply garnished with difficult references 
and Latin quotations it is no mean achievement to have avoided mis- 
prints so scrupulously. Pilésofos (p. 74) and tenniora (p. 14) are among 
the very few which have escaped notice, and they are of trifling import. 
The significance of this treatise, written by the talented young Andalusian 
who died in 1610 at the age of twenty-seven and published by his equally 
talented brother Don Alonso with a long introductory elegy by Don 
Antonio de Monroy and a poem by Quevedo, lies less in its contents than 
in its date. It appeared in 1611, the year before the publication of 
Géngora’s Soledades, six years after the First Part of Don Quizote, when 
Géngora was fifty and Quevedo thirty-one; at a time when the conflict 
between cultos and Uanos, the cryptic style of the Culterano and Con- 
ceptista schools and the clear accents of Cervantes’ art, and implicitly 
between the vulgo and the genuine people, was well defined. Géngora 
was too old to go to school to Don Luis Carrillo, who cannot be considered 
as the initiator of a movement; but he was among the first critics openly 
to champion the cause of the Prince of Darkness. 

Cervantes paid a glowing tribute to Géngora in a work published a 
quarter of a century earlier and he could admire sincerely such works of 
the humanists as the Celestina and Lazarillo de Tormes; but he avoided 
obscurity, eschewed satire (on principle at least if not always in practice) 
and his sympathy for the genuine people, the peasants and the poor in the 
cities, was more sincere, personal and familiar than that of the sixteenth- 
century humanists. To this abundant sympathy we owe the broadening 
of the Renaissance and the comprehensive character of the modern novel. 

The youthful author of this characteristic Renaissance treatise, with 
its flashes of penetration and its occasional pedantry, does not mention 
Cervantes or Don Quixote, but we may suspect that he shared the pro- 
fessed contempt of Lope de Vega and the academicians, an attitude which 
drove Cervantes into the composition of that work of mature wisdom and 
high adventure, Persiles y Sigismunda, from the pages of which the 
popular and humorous elements were carefully expunged. 

Don Luis Carrillo shared the humanist’s horror of the crowd, the 
many-headed multitude, contemptuously described by every writer of 
that age, including Cervantes himself, with whom, however, this was no 
question of class, since he included in the vulgar crowd all ignorant 
persons, prince or peasant. Poets, said Carrillo, must be learned (he 
would have approved of the learned Spanish poets of the present time), 
and he instances Lucretius, who derived a legitimate immortality from 
the profundity of his studies (p. 78), rather, one would say, from the 
living enthusiasm and the love of beauty which could survive those 
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studies; whereas the easier Ovid, “‘el facil, el llano, ajeno de toda dificul- 
tad,”’ lapses into commonness, although partly redeemed by his Stoic 
philosophy. The learned poet must avoid common words: “Mal cosas 
grandes se emprenderdn con palabras humildes” (p. 62). The poet must 
dismiss the style which we use in our ordinary conversations (p. 90). He 
must, said another critic of that time, Cascales, “put off the sandals of 
our pedestrian and humble speech.”’ He must clothe his style in a certain 
“resplandor para espantar” (p. 91). Luis de Leén and Cervantes agreed 
to the extent that they demanded that words should be carefully chosen 
and significant; but for Cervantes, as for Pereda, for Scott and Words- 
worth the significant word might be that of the common craftsman or the 
illiterate peasant. Poetry, said Cervantes, two centuries before Words- 
worth, might sing of humble themes. We must write as we speak, said 
Juan de Valdés, a precept followed by Santa Teresa and with more 
difficulty by Cervantes, as having to appropriate his style to his various 
characters. The gradual demoralization of the genuine people obscured 
theissues. ‘Even the peasants renounce what is ordinary (lo ordinario),”’ 
observed Castillo Solérzano in 1624. Wordsworth, Scott and Pereda 
had to go far afield to rediscover the genuine people amid the mountains 
of Cumberland, Scotland and the Montafia. The peasantry of the 
Basque mountains and many another region still await similar expression. 
It does not follow that the resultant literature was wholly fitted for “los 
rudos.” According to Carrillo the learned poet must write not for “los 
rudos,” the “profanum vulgus,”’ but for the few. His subject-matter 
must be learned and abstruse and the style agree with the subject-matter; 
but he draws a distinction between obscurity of the subject and obscurity 
of the style, failure of clearness in which may be a sign that the author 
has not completely mastered his subject. ‘I have no intention to ad- 
vocate obscurity,’ he says, but the clearest exposition of a difficult matter 
may appear obscure to those who have not the wit to understand it and 
the difficulties be inaccessible to all those who are not “‘muy legitimos 
hijos de las buenas letras’ (p. 84). But difficulties and agudezas and 
agudas impropiedades are to be used with discretion (p. 94). That isa 
very Spanish, a very Cervantine conclusion, as is that (p. 98) which 
decrees that imagination (invencién) must be accompanied by good sense 
(juicio). It is this good sense for which we sometimes look in vain in 
Spenser’s ‘‘Faerie Queene” but constantly find in the pages of ‘‘Don 
Quixote.” 


Ausrey F. G. Breit 
Victoria, Canada 


Historia literdria de Portugal (Séculos XII-XX). By Fidelino de 
Figueiredo. Coimbra, Editorial Nobel, 1944: 469 pages. 
In her magnificent critical edition of the Cancioneiro da Ajuda," itself 
the oldest literary monument in Portuguese, Dona Carolina Michaélis 


1 Cancioneiro da Ajuda, edicdo critica e comentada, 2 vols., Halle a.8., 1904, 
vol. II, pp. 592-593. 
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de Vasconcelos assigns te the year 1189 the earliest entry, a curious 
cantiga de meestria by Paio Soares de Taveiros, dedicated to Dona Maria 
Pais Ribeiro (a Ribeirinha), court favorite of D. Sancho I: 


“No mundo non me sei parelha, 
mentre me for’ como me vay, 
ca ja moiro por vos—e jay 
mia senhor branca e vermelha. . . .”’? 


From these memorable first lines for a “pink and white” lady, to the 
twentieth century sdsismo of Anténio Nobre, Professor Figueiredo re- 
views Portuguese literature in a finely written historical introduction 
and four books. The present work represents the third condensation 
of all his previous treatments of the subject * and reveals on many points 
the development in the author’s literary experience and critical obser- 
vation. 

His historical introduction (pp. 13-26) draws the general lines of the 
political and social epochs that parallel those which the author adopts in 
his chronological division of Portuguese literature. 

Book I (pp. 29-56) takes up the origins and evolution of the Portu- 
guese language, the characteristics of Portuguese literature, its contrasts 
with Spanish literature and its historical division. 

Book II (pp. 59-103) studies the Middle Ages, Provengal lyricism 
and the great Cancioneiros, the problem of suitable texts (e.g.: the need 
for a complete diplomatic edition of the Cancioneiro Colocci-Brancuti) and 
the Amadis. 

Book III (pp. 107-309) develops in some detail the main currents 
and figures of the Portuguese Classical Era (1502-1825). Of Gil Vicente, 
who initiates this era with his Monélogo do Vaqueiro (1509), Prof. Figuei- 
redo writes (p. 112): 

“Esse teatro vicentino é a coisa maior da dramaturgia primitiva 
peninsular. Expressa uma continuidade fiel do espfrito da Idade-Média, 
do seu goticismo puro, désse idealismo ingénuo e trascendente dos painéis 
dos pintores primitivos, em que os homens viviam vida ddplice, com um 
pé na terra e outro no céu. . . .” 

He discusses authoritatively the genius of S4 de Miranda, first to test 
for Portugal the new poetic genres of Dante, Petrarch, Boiardo, Poliziano, 
Ariosto and Sannazaro;* Anténio Ferreira, who bequeathed us in his 
Castro (1587) the only complete and original Portuguese quinhentista 
tragedy; and Bernardim Ribeiro, whose Menina e Moca (1554, 1557) is 
described in part as follows (137): 


2 Idem, vol. I, p. 82; cf. p. 24 of my Diplomatic Edition (1941) for original 
text. 

* First: Editorial Labor, Barcelona, 1927; second: Editora “A Noite,” S.A., 
Rio de Janeiro, 1940. 

‘For further light on this Italian influence cf. Giulio Dolci, Zl Contributo 
dell’ Italia alla Letteratura Mondiale, Rio de Janeiro, 1940. 
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“A sua beleza consiste no tom de melancolia profunda, na expresso 
de acatamento e veneragio pelos grandes amores, o que dé 4 obra um 
cunho de concentrada gravidade.”’ 

Prof. Figueiredo devotes much attention to the Renaissance his- 
torians: Joio de Barros, Diogo de Couto, Damifio de Géis, Braz de 
Albuquerque (Histéria do Descobrimento e Conquista da [ndia, 1552-1561) 
and Gaspar Correia. He points out that from the Middle Ages to the 
sixteenth century there are visible in Portuguese literature two separate 
traditions: (1) that of Latinity and (2) the Maritime and Colonial. 
These are brought to a complete and felicitous fusion in the lyrical, 
dramatic, epic and epistolar genius of Luiz Vaz de Camées, whom 
Figueiredo considers (p. 154) “‘a alma mais poderosamente assimiladora 
e criadora da Renascencga portuguésa, e a mai’ sensfvel para se identificar 
com o cardcter nacional, com as glérias e com as dores da p&tria,”’ and 
whose Os Lustadas (1572) blended perfectly the “land and sea’’ breezes 
of Portuguese qguinhentismo. 

Prof. Figueiredo closes his study of the Classical Era with evaluations 
among others of Anténio Vieira (sacred oratory), the 18th century 
Arcddia lusitana (Anténio Dinis and Correia Garcfio) and the Brazilian 
Group: Basflio da Gama (Uruguat, 1769), Santa Rita Durfio (Caramurt) 
and Gonzaga (Marflia de Dirceu). 

Book IV (pp. 313-449) covers Romanticism (Almeida Garrett, “homem 
elegante com grande preocupagio estética e amorosa . . . perfeito repre- 
sentante do dandismo e do donjuanismo . . . iniciador do teatro romfn- 
tico portugués”; Alexandre Herculano, from whose Lendas e Narrativas 
and Eurico, o Presbitero springs the fountain of Portuguese Romanticism; 
Rebélo da Silva and the historical romance; Camilo and the “novela 
passional’’; Julio Dinis and As Pupilas do Sr. Reitor; Realism (Antero 
de Quental, ‘‘um grande poeta crepuscular da cultura novecentista’’; 
Guerra Junqueiro, “‘o mais fiel e mais alto representante da poesia social 
revoluciondria do seu tempo e de téda a ideologia do século XIX .. .”; 
Ega de Queiroz, initiator with his O Crime do Padre Amaro [1875] of the 
Portuguese realistic manner); and Symbolism (Eugénio de Castro and 
Anténio Nobre). 

Prof. Figueiredo, well known to American Hispanists, began his liter- 
ary and critical studies with the publication of O Esptrito Histérico 
(1910), followed by A Critica Literdria Como Ciéncia, special histories of 
literary periods, literary criticism, specific profiles (Antero, Ega, etc.), 
A Luta Pela Expressdo and Interpretacgdes. His present compact and 
sensitively written literary history of Portugal will be welcomed by all 
students in the field. 

Henry Hare CarRTEeR 

University of Pennsylvania 














BRIEFER MENTION 


Didlogos de la conquista del Reino de Dios. Por Fray Juan de los Angeles. 
Prélogo y notas de Angel Gonzdlez Palencia. (Real Academia Es- 
pafiola, Biblioteca Selecta de Clasicos Espafioles.) Madrid, 1946: 
369 pags. 

Las obras misticas de fray Juan de los Angeles que figuran entre “‘las 
mas cldésicas y bellas acerca del amor de Dios” en el siglo XVI, aunque 
no relegadas al olvido no han recibido la atencién que merecen. Esto es 
singular cuando se considera que en los escritos de este “‘suave y regalado 
prosista castellano la erudicién profana casa facil y amorosamente con 
la sagrada” segtin la opinién de Menéndez y Pelayo,' quien califica los 
libros del mfstico no como tratados del ‘‘amor a secas,”’ sino como empu- 
jes para “enlazar y ayuntar con Dios.” 

Esta circunstancia hace la reciente publicacién de los Didlogos 
doblemente valiosa. En el Prélogo hay una enumeracién de las edicio- 
nes anteriores. La presente esté basada en la edicién principe, Madrid 
1595. Hay otras tres de la misma época: Barcelona 1597, Alcalé de 
Henares 1602, y Madrid 1608. La obra no se volvié a imprimir hasta 
1885 cuando el P. Miguel Mir la sacé a luz alterando un tanto el texto. 
En 1912 Menéndez y Pelayo sugirié la completa edicién de todas las 
obras de fray Juan de los Angeles y el P. Jaime Sala se encargé de la 
tarea, afiadiendo una valiosfsima introduccién bio-bibliografica.2. Treinta 
afios mds tarde, la América Hispana rinde su tributo al mistico francis- 
cano con la edicién de fray Antonio 8. C. Cérdoba.* Gonzalez Palencia 
incorpora en su Prélogo notas biogrdficas tomadas de la introduccién del 
P. Jaime Sala. 

Para aclarar las influencias alemanas en la obra del autor, el colector 
usa la tesis doctoral, todavia inédita, del P. Joaquin Sanchfs: La influen- 
cia de la escuela alemana en la mistica espafiola, Madrid, 1941. La 
edicién serfa muchfsimo mds valiosa si incorporara también el contenido 
de otros estudios sobre fray Juan de los Angeles como el de 
Pierre Groult (Les Mystiques des Pays-Bas et la Littérature espagnole du 
seiziéme siécle, Louvain, 1927), y sobre todo, el de E. Allison Peers 
(Studies of the Spanish Mystics, London, 1927), en el cual hay lindas 
p&ginas que afiaden valiosos informes sobre las fuentes de fray Juan y 


que sefialan verdaderos adelantos en la erftica del mistico. 
Las notas de esta edicién debieran haberse puntualizado con mayor 


exactitud para acrecentar su valor, y algunas necesitan revisién; la cita 
1 Historia de las ideas estéticas, ed. Nacional, Santander, 1940, vol. II pags. 
90-93. 
* N.B.A.E. vols. XX y XXIV. 
§ Editorial Poblet, Buenos Aires, 1943. 
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de Santa Teresa (p. 342), por ejemplo, no es de la Vida, sino del Camino 
de Perfeccién, capitulo xxviii. De desear es que esta edicién vaya 
seguida de otras del mismo mistico y aliente nuevos trabajos de investi- 
gacién. 


Rosemont College 


Moruer Maria FIpe.is 


El Renacimiento espafiol. By Aubrey F.G. Bell. Traduccién y prélogo 

de Eduardo Julié Martinez. Editorial Ebro, Zaragoza, 1944: xxviii 

+ 402 pages. 

This is a Spanish version of the important study published by Mr. 
Bell in the Revue Hispanique (1930, LX XX, 319-652) under the title 
“Notes on the Spanish Renaissance.”’ Sr. Julié has provided a conscien- 
tious and in the main faithful translation. . The work was not supervised 
by Mr. Bell, who was in Canada at the time, and some errors of rendering 
can be found. The translator states, “hemos incorporado las anota- 
ciones y correcciones del propio autor puestas en el ejemplar que nos ha 
servido para nuestra labor.” The annotations in Mr. Bell’s personal 
copy, which he sold with the rest of his library when he left Portugal, 
hardly amount to a revision. Ifa scholar in future wishes to quote him, 
it will be safer to go to the original English. A wealth of illustrations, 
mostly reproductions of portraits, paintings, architecture and portadas, 
enrich the volume with an attraction not found in the Revue Hispanique. 
The 12-page preface contains a brief biography of Mr. Bell, an equally 
brief bibliography of his chief writings, and some critical remarks. 

We are indebted to Sr. Julid for having put the admirable and some- 
what controversial essay of Aubrey Bell into easily procurable form. The 
reader of the preface may consider himself flattered, for the translator 
quotes a critic of an earlier Bell translation as saying that such a work of 
popularization, “‘si ha sido bien intencionado, no ha sido acertado, 
porque el citado libro es fruto de la mds alta cultura contempordnea y ha 
sido por tanto escrito para los aristécratas de la ciencia.”” This means, 
apparently, that no one unable to read English should venture-to cope 
with Mr. Bell’s thought. At any rate, this book stands beside those of 
Pfandl, Vossler and Menéndez Pelayo as a valiant attempt to synthesize 
a period full of contradictions and inconsistencies. 

8. G. M. 


Cantar de Mio Cid: texto, gramdtica y vocabulario. Por R. Menéndez 
Pidal. (Obras completas de R. Menéndez Pidal, tomos III, IV y V.) 
Espasa-Calpe, Madrid, 1944-46: 3 vols., con numeracién corrida, 
1231 paginas. 

Al cabo de un tercio de siglo bien puede ufanarse el autor de reim- 
primir su antigua obra, por tantos afios agotada, “tal cual salié a luz por 
primera vez’’ (pg. vii): tan grande es su original excelencia. Confirmada 
la versificacién irregular del Cantar con el hallazgo de nuevos textos 
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medievales, y admitida casi undnimemente su irregularidad sildbica, no 
habia por qué alterar la edicién critica. Bien admirable es que, a pesar 
de los estudios numerosos en afios posteriores—Bertoni (1912), Gavel 
(1920), Garefa de Diego (1923), ete—la gramatica y las etimologfas del 
Cantar puedan ser reimpresas sin rectificaciones. Las pdginas todas de 
la primera edicién, con previa correccién, estén reproducidas fotogrdfica- 
mente, y asi sale ahora esta segunda edicién sin las pocas erratas antiguas 
y sin otras nuevas. Contiene sesenta pdginas mds de “Adiciones y 
enmiendas”’ (1165-1224), destacdndose entre todo este material nuevo, 
particularmente, la explicacién histérica de la -e llamada paragégica en la 
asonancia de la poesia tradicional (pd4gs. 1177-1184), porque nos prueba el 
autor que, en general, no es paragégica, sino etimolégica; en el siglo X y 
primera mitad del XI, ‘‘esa -e se ofrecia al hablante como normal, esto es, 
tradicional o etimolégica, y nunca como paragégica” (pdég. 1179), y tanto 
en las gestas medievales como en los romances de los siglos XV y XVI su 
uso en muchas voces donde es antietimolégica se debe a un prurito de 
ultracorreccién. 

Con su buena presentacién—papel, tinta, mano de obra—esta edicién 
honra a la editorial madrilefia. 


M. R.-N. 


Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispdnica. Publicacién de El Colegio de 
Mézico y Columbia University —La Nueva Revista continuard la labor 
cientifica de la Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, publicada desde 1939 
hasta 1946 por el Instituto de Filologfa (Universidad de Buenos Aires) 
y el Instituto de las Espafias (Columbia University). Pero no mantiene 
con ella ninguna vinculacién administrativa, juridica ni econédmica. 
Director: Amado Alonso (Harvard University). Apareceré en cuadernos 
trimestrales, que continian también bibliogréficamente a los de la Re- 
vista de Filologia Hispdnica. Se seguird publicando regularmente la 
‘‘Bibliografia,” clasificada por materias, en sistemdtica coordinacién con 
la “Bibliograffa Hispanoamericana” de la Revista Hispdnica Moderna. 
Los dos primeros cuadernos de la Nueva Revista corresponderan a julio— 
septiembre y a octubre-diciembre de 1947. Desde el afio préximo, la 
publicacién regular de la Nueva Revista se completaré con la de una 
serie de monografias anexas. 





